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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many. a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America ... teachers who want to start their 
children right ... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood —folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P. $. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 


NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 


S§corcr 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 

are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 

ing Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 
of ‘“‘Scotch”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk”’. Non-slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, 
“3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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Tapes for Teaching” 


program spreads 
through 21 states! 


The country’s fastest-growing educational service is a new 
program under which state agencies supply tape recordings of 
selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 
states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the idea has been adopted by 21 states and is being 
considered by many others. The program: has tremendous appeal, 
as it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 
of subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 
re-used countless times (each recording automatically erases the 
preceding one) and losses through breakage and obsolescence are 
eliminated. 


For a copy of your state’s ““Tapes for Teaching”’ catalogue, plus 
full information on how to participate in the program, fill out and 
return the coupon below. 
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Tapes for Teaching 
Mgr. WDUQ 

Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Please send ‘‘Tapes for Teaching” catalogue. 
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America and ite Railroade 





have grown up together! 














It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 
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Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 
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Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 











Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 











Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 


services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 
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av You'll enjoy THE 
™“t RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


“¢ 











In This Issue 
B® The feature of this issue—PSEA, 


100 Years of Service—gives in one 


| page a brief history of the accomplish- 
| ments of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 


cation Association. 


® A new teacher in the Common. 
wealth, Joan Milius, tells how she feels 
about her first days in the profession. 
Joan, who served as secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America the past two years, is teach- 
ing kindergarten in Pittsburgh. 


> At a recent meeting, the Executive 
Council of the PSEA voted cooperation 
with the Centennial Action Program of 
the National Education Association. 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, President, 


writes concerning this program. 


> A successful Local Branch project 
is reported by Douglas A. Lehman of 
Aliquippa. The association in his 
school district surveyed released time 
for professional employes in the State. 
As a result of this study, the Aliquippa 
school board has approved a policy for 
releasing the educators of the district 
for attendance at educational meetings 
and conferences without loss of pay. 


& You will want to read what Walter 
A. Kearney of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has to say concerning the use of 
television by educational institutions 
in the Commonwealth. 


& The chairman of the Committee on 
Local Branches, Robert A. Nichols, 
3rd, reports the Seventh Annual Local 
Branch Workshop held at Penn Hall. 
Chambersburg, August 18-22. 


& October is the month for conven- 
tion district meetings. Important infor- 
mation concerning the elections to be 
held in the different districts this 
month is given on the first page in 
the Keep Posted section of the maga- 
zine. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
Eucene P. BEerTIN 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. Crain Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizaBETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarcAarRET FE. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Fannie D. KIttTINGER Secretary 
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Buying new Rugs - or new Drugs? 


EW DRUGS SAVE OUR LIVES—6but they don’t save our 
dollars! They cost us a lot of money—hard-earned dollars 
intended, perhaps, for necessary housefurnishings, new clothing, cars, 
vacations or the many other things that help make life enjoyable, 


Educators Income Protection helps you to afford both new drugs 
and new rugs. When you're disabled by accident you receive 
weekly or monthly benefits as long as 5 years, up to 2 years when 
disabled by sickness. (During the school year you don’t even have to 
be house-confined to be considered totally disabled.) Vacation bene- 


fits—even for non-confining 
disabilities—are provided, as 
is hospital-surgical coverage 
if desired. No physical exam- 
ination is necessary. For full 
information, with no _ obli- 
gation whatsoever, mail the 
coupon today! 


IMPORTANT PROVISION FOR NEW 
TEACHERS. If there is already an Edu- 
cators Group in your new school, new 
teachers can be admitted without an- 
swering health questions anytime during 
the first 60 days following the opening 
of school. 


Aa ecw Mutual | C 
uTUa! insurance Ompany ww 
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SINCE 1933 


Actual case from our files. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 

Educators Bookmark-Magnifier and complete information 

about your various Accident and Sickness Policies C] 
ee ee ry eee Hospital Policies [}] Have Representative call [J 


plastic Bookmark-Magni- 
fier. Mail the coupon 
for yours — TODAY! 





The October Cover 


An appropriate title for the October 
cover might well be “The PSEA in 
1952”—the one hundredth anniversary 
year of the Association. 

From the lusty infant born in 1852, 
PSEA has, indeed, grown to noble 
strength. By contrasting colors our 
artist has shown the nine convention 
districts and the location of each of 
our 285 local branches. Each conven- 
tion district with a president who 
serves as a member of the Executive 
Council, with an executive committee, 
with annual conventions and annual 
meetings of its House of Delegates, is 
in miniature a professional organiza- 
lion in itself. 

In like manner each of our 285 local 
branches is a center of professional in- 
terest and action in every area of the 
State. 

United in purpose, the 55,658 mem- 
bers of our Association through this 
organizational pattern function effec- 
tively at the local, the convention dis- 
trict, and the State level. 

The leading article presents in more 
detail the purposes, the functions, the 
activities, and the achievements of our 
PSEA during the recent decades. 

Let this be said, that with our ex- 
pansion and growth we have continued 
to perfect our structural relationship 
and with our increasing diversity of in- 
terests and services we have main- 
tained unity. Moreover, our growth 
has been characterized, not by numbers 
alone, but by an ever increasing local 
branch participation, new faces in posi- 
tions of leadership in all areas of the 
State, and adherence to democratic 
participation in developing our pro- 
gram and attaining our goals. 

The PSEA—the united profession it- 
self—marches on and on in achieve- 
ment. There are new horizons, new 
problems, new areas of conquest, new 
services, but always they merge to- 
gether ultimately in service to the child- 
hood of Pennsylvania and to the ad- 
vancement of the educational level of 
the Commonwealth. 

This is our PSEA in 1952, the 100th 


anniversary year. 
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Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 
planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 
approaches to your classroom subjects. 


1. “The Genie Story’’—designed for all grades...tells 


in cartoon strip form how a young boy is 
shown by a Genie the wonders of coal. 


. “Coal at Work’’—for teachers of every grade... 
a graphic description of the many uses of 
coal in our industrial civilization. 


. “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, 
illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, 
its origin, history, types of mines, machinery 
employed, uses, and the new horizons for coal. 


“Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, 
illustrated in color . . . planned as a series 

of typical pupil reports that cover basic facts 
about coal and how it is used in everyday 
life. An entire classroom may participate 
within a single class session. 





FILMS 


“Powering America’s Progress’’—16-mm., full- 
color, sound, running time 25 mins. . . . shows how 
coal is mined and used . . . has been hailed as 

one of the finest industrial films ever produced. 


“The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black & white, 
sound, running time 18 mins. Shows marvelous 
machines mining coal; how coal is used to 
make steel, electricity, chemicals. 


“Underground Adventure’—16-mm., black and 
white, sound, running time 12 mins. Follows 

a group of boys in their training in a 

vocational school and a mine. 

Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 

Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
pictures; “Coal... Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It”—50 frames, black and white; 

“The Power of Coal”—27 frames, black & white. 
The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 





- “Map of the Coal Areas of the 
U. S. A.””“—a 9” x 16” map in color 
showing the coal areas of our 
country, the reverse side listing 
by states, our coal reserves and 
annual production. 


“Cutaway View of an 

Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors of the workings of a modern underground 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining machinery. 


“A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing the more 
important chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal, 
P Pp 


“Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion of coal chemistry. 


“The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated 
description of coal’s origin. 


“Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for the lower grades : 
dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. 





Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
magazine will carry reports on coal’s relation to many 
subjects useful for class discussion and study. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION- 
Washington, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, 

Educational Department, 320 Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

With respect to the various teaching aids on 
coal, I am especially interested in items 
numbered aaa 








Please send me more information. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 





Street__ 





City. Zone___State 





Position or grade 
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Let our experience 
be a source 
of practical help 


Familiar with your needs, our 
capable, friendly staff is well- 
equipped and sincerely anxious 
to serve you well. Our ware- 
house stocks are large, insuring 
prompt shipment. Like hun- 
dreds of other teachers you'll 
find it satisfying to make us 
headquarters for the best in 
school furniture and supplies. 
Send for your free copy of our 
complete catalog. 


Use our free catalog 
for handy reference 
to all school needs 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 


Teachers like its flexibility... 
students like its convenience 


Always alert to classroom results, teachers quickly recognize the unique bene: 
fits of the ‘“Ten-Twenty.” They observe how the three desk-top positions 
(20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment help to 
make teaching easier, more effective, by reducing visual and bodily straias 
and stresses. Pupils like the new ease of adjustment these features provide / or 
all tasks. They find welcome convenience, too, in the 45° seat-swivel either 
way, because it allows easy ingress and egress, and reduces body torque in- 
duced by right or left hand and eye preferences. Here, truly, is the “Key co 
the co-ordinated classroom.” 


American Universal 
“Ten-Twenty” Desk 


FREE BOOKLETS 
“Education Grows’ and‘‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’ — 
two informative works on re- 
cent educational developments. 





EDUCATION MOLDS 
R FUTU 


w 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
‘A STRONGER AMERICA 














_ American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Maximum comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit, and housekeep- 
ing economy are embodied in this 
most beautiful of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Automatic %- 
fold safety action; no pinching or 
tearing hazards. Available with 
folding tablet-arm. 





RM. 600-212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
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The Pennsylvania State Education Association is a 
State-wide, voluntary, and democratic organization of 
teachers and educational workers—55,658 members in 
1951-52. 

lt is the most powerful organization for promoting 
education in the State. 

It is affiliated with the NEA and has 39,495 NEA 
members, the largest NEA membership of any state in 
the Union. 

It combines in its objectives and program local, State, 
and National educational issues. 

lt serves through a Headquarters Staff of seventeen 
members with specialized departments in field service, 
public relations, research, and legal service. 

It has two outstanding publications—The Pennsylvania 
School Journal issued monthly and the Education Bulle- 
tin issued weekly. 

It is big business in professional organization, budget 
for 1952-53—$344,903. 


IT IS A PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION FOUNDED 
ON DEMOCRATIC !DEALS AND PRINCIPLES. 

It is an organization in which every member can join 
in the formulation of policies. 

It is organized on a State-wide basis with 285 Local 
Associations, nine Convention Districts, five Depart- 
ments, fifteen Sections, and 22 Round Tables. 

Its policies are voted by representatives of the teach- 
ing profession itself—612 delegates from the 285 Local 
Branches meet in annual convention to formulate policies. 

Its policies are administered by an elected Executive 
Council of nineteen members with State-wide geographic 
representation. . 


It maintains a professional power line through the 
work of its committees: 
Bill of Rights 
Code of Competence 
Ethics 
Legislative 


Professional Planning 
Public Relations 
Resolutions 
Retirement Problems 
Local Branch Teacher Education and Pro- 
Professional Activities in fessional Standards 
Teacher Education Insti- Teacher Welfare 
tutions 
IT IS THE TEACHERS OF A GREAT STATE WORKING 
TOGETHER FOR THE COMMON GOOD. 
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IT IS PRE-EMINENT IN ITS ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN LEGISLATION 
1917 Retirement Act 
1921 Edmonds Act 
1929 Continuing Contract 
1933 Credit Unions 


i] 9 5 2 1937. Teacher Tenure 


1939 Group Insurance 

1941 Increased salaries for rural teachers 
1943 Cost of living salary increases 

1945 Increased salaries and equalization 
1947 Mandated salaries increased 


1949 State-wide salary schedule, liberalized 
retirement, and yocational equivalents 


1951 OUR PSEA SCORES AGAIN 


State-wide single salary schedule for teachers $2400- 
$4800 

Further retirement liberalization 

Subsidies increased $83,700,000 

Improved sabbatical leave 

All-inclusive sick leave 

State Teachers College salary schedule 

School building program 

Salary adjustments for Masters’ Degrees 

Travel expenses authorized 

The PSEA not only attained these legislative objec- 
tives. It secured increased appropriations from the State 
for their operation. It has secured an increase in over-all 
subsidy appropriations to school districts from approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 in the 1939 biennium to $286,700,- 
000 in the 1951 biennium. 

It has secured an increase of appropriations for retire- 
ment from $13,486,400 in 1947-49 to $37,444,987 for 
1951-53. 

The record of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation on the professional level and on the legislative 
level speaks for itself. 

This is the story of the PSEA—the organized teaching 
profession of Pennsylvania. 

When the organized teaching profession of Pennsyl- 
vania is referred to— 

The public thinks of the PSEA 

The Pa. Congress of Parents and Teachers thinks of 
the PSEA 

The State School Directors Association thinks of-the 
PSEA 

The Pennsylvania General Assembly thinks of the 
PSEA 

The other learned professions—medicine, law, and 
dentistry—think of the PSEA 

Teachers of Pennsylvania you need your local associa- 
tion, the PSEA, and the NEA. 

Likewise Pennsylvania’s children, parents, teachers 
need you working through PSEA for better educational 
opportunities, for improved school facilities, for in- 
creased teacher benefits. 

THIS YEAR IS OUR ANNIVERSARY YEAR. IT IS THE 
YEAR FOR EVERY TEACHER TO JOIN THE LOCAL 
BRANCH, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. 





A Window Display Planned by Lois Blair's English Classes. 


This Was Our Pennsylvania 
Week 


JOHN R. SAHLI, Principal 
Junior High Department 
Keith School 

State Teachers College 
Indiana 


TED Week, October 13-19, 
offers the schools of the State an 
opportunity to put in effect integrative 
learning experiences that so richly de- 
scribe the various resources of our 
great Commonwealth. Pennsylvania, 
as the third most populated and second 
wealthiest state, has within its boun- 
daries cultural, economic, and histori- 
cal contributions that lend themselves 
to the enrichment of educative experi- 
ences. 

The Keith School of Indiana, as a 
miniature cross section of society, 
seized Pennsylvania Week last year as 
an opportunity to introduce its students 
to the great State in which they live. 
At a time when the press, radio, tele- 
vision, motion pictures, and other com- 
municative media were reaching to all 
Pennsylvania’s people and selling them 
one idea—Pennsylvania—the Keith 
School used its homeroom programs, 
classroom experiences, and assembly 
programs to sell the same idea. 


Dr. P. Q. in Homerooms 


The ten-minute homeroom period 
each day was used for a quiz on Penn- 
sylvania or a report on various topics. 
For the quiz, each student, put three 
questions into a box and the class was 
divided into two sections with the one 
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answering the most questions the win- 
ner. Reports were given on such topics 
as Historical Spots, Pennsylvania Cit- 
ies, Vacation Places, Odd and Interest- 
ing Facts, and Reasons for Pennsyl- 
vania Week. 

During the hour activity period, the 
eighth grade featured Pennsylvania 
poetry, Stephen Collins Foster com- 
positions, and the recording “Voices 
of Freedom.” The highlight of the 
ninth grade period was a “Dr. P. Q.” 
(Pennsylvania Quiz) patterned after 
the well-known Dr. I. Q. radio pro- 
gram. In the tenth grade, the hour 
period was devoted to folk dancing, a 
Pennsylvania custom strong in the 
rural regions. 


History in Assembly Programs 


Pennsylvania Week was introduced 
into the classroom in a number of 
ways. For the fortnight prior to this 
week, the eighth, the ninth, and tenth 
grade English classes had been collect- 
ing, organizing, and interpreting his- 
torical data in order that three school 
assembly programs could be presented. 

The first of these was written and 
presented by the eighth grade English 
class and dealt with the period from 
the founding of the Commonwealth to 
1820. The scene was the family re- 


union where the students reminisced 
about their famous relatives of the 
past. 

The ninth grade class described the 
period from 1820 to 1900. A large 
chalk map was marked on the audi- 
torium floor. A guide and three tour- 
ists left Philadelphia and at such in- 
teresting historical and industrial cit- 
ies as Lancaster, Harrisburg, Getiys- 
burg, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, Titus- 
ville, and Erie, students stepped for- 
ward to present oral reports. The “trav- 
elers” then returned to Pittsburgh for 
a skit on the life of Stephen Collins 
Foster and to enjoy colorful dances 
typical of the ‘nationality groups in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The final assembly was a “take-off” 
on UNESCO, with a special session 
to hear individual reports on _ the 
various phases of our State’s progress. 
PESCHO stood for Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational, Social, Cultural, Historical 
Organization. 

A spelling bee was devoted to Penn- 
sylvania background words such as 
Gettysburg, bituminous, independence. 
The ninth grade citizenship class gave 
programs on racial origins and con- 
tributions of Pennsylvanians, as well 
as “thumbnail” sketches of personali- 
ties. Its last activity was built around 
“Pennsylvania and Current Events.” 
As a review for the week, a panel dis- 
cussion proved that Pennsylvania has 
everything when the students discussed 
industries, resources, recreation, trans- 
portation and communication, and the 
future. 


Pennsylvania in Posters 


The seventh grade fine arts class pre- 
pared 100 double faced display cards 
which were placed on local restaurant 
tables. The eighth grade fine arts class 
had a poster contest. 

Other departments in the school 
made bulletin board displays. The com- 
mittee which developed these had the 
assistance of the student council, the 
English, geography, social studies, 
and mathematics classes. 

Working with the community, the 
Keith Junior Historians and the local 
Historical Society planned displays in 
local store windows and restaurants. 

Pennsylvania Week, 1951, students 
at the Keith School, Indiana, increased 
their knowledge and appreciation of 
their State. Students and citizens, thus. 
cooperated in a “Keep Pennsylvania 
Growing” project. 
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We Begin to Ceach 


© YOU’VE completed at least four 
S years of training and are ready 
to take your place at the other side of 
the desk, so to speak. You have con- 
fidence in yourself because you have 
all the equipment necessary to become 
a good teacher. Remember in college 
your grades in such courses as “In- 
troduction to Education,” “Educa- 
tional Psychology,” and “Student 
Teaching” were excellent. You like 
children and they like you. Then teach- 
ing should be easy. 

Of course you'll feel this way. Prac- 
tically every young teacher does upon 
receiving that degree at graduation. 
Have confidence in yourself but take it 
easy. You still have much to learn. If 
you think teaching will be easy you 
may be in for a surprise. Teaching is a 
difficult profession. 


TUDENT teaching may have seemed 
S easy but you’re on your own now. 
You haven’t got a critic teacher to go 
running to when things go wrong. You 
can count on some advice and aid 
from the administration but it’s your 
baby from now on. How it fares will 
depend entirely upon you. 


I’m just a youngster in this profes- 
sion of teaching but I’ve learned more 
in the past few weeks than in my four 
years of preparation for teaching. I’m 
sure every new teacher has had ex- 
periences very similar.. 

The first day is especially difficult. 
You are perspiring but of course it’s 
the September heat. What will the 
children think of you? Will they like 
you? If you’re teaching on the first 
step of the ladder of education you 
may find that many of the students 
have made up their minds that school 
is not for them. When their mother 
leaves they'll scream the roof off of 
the building, and, “Don’t talk to me, 
you stranger you.” Others are sizing 
you up and deciding how they'll run 
the room. Some won’t respond to any- 
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thing while others are very eager to 
learn anything you teach and to co- 
operate in the best way they know 
how. 

Do something to interest them. Some- 
thing that they will be eager to do. 
Sing a song! That’s it! You play a few 
measures on the piano and begin to 
sing. Three or four weak voices join 
in, the crying increases in intensity, 
others sit with a blank look on their 
faces, while others look as if they might 
be thinking, “Just try and make me 
sing. Just you try.” 

When I met one of my students I 
knew we would be pals from the be- 
ginning. I said, “Wouldn’t you like 
to come and sit on the circle with 
the rest of the boys and girls?” He 
replied, “No. I want to play with clay 
and I would like to make a ball and 
throw it into your face.” “The charm- 
ing fellow needs help,” I thought. The 
first mistake of the day was asking if 
he would “like” to come and sit on the 
circle. He was not to decide whether 
he wanted to do it, he was to come 
and join the others because it was the 
right thing to do. A good teacher trains 
a child to think and act properly be- 
sides teaching academic subjects. 


OHNNY threw a block at Susie. You’d 
like to send Johnny to the office but 
it’s your job to teach him to act in a 
socially acceptable manner and to 
respect the property of others, namely 
Susie’s head. 

Not only the first day but the first 
couple of weeks are difficult. You'll 
feel exhausted. There will be times 
when you will wish you had taken a 
course in bus driving or street clean- 
ing 1-2 in college. There will be days 
when you'll feel that all of your ef- 
forts have been for nought, days when 
you'll feel like saying to your class as 
I heard one young teacher say, “What’s 
the matter? Are you dead?” 

In spite of all of this there will come 
that wonderful day when you will sit 
up and say, “This has been a success- 
ful day. My job was well done. This 
is.a real class. Now we can move for- 
ward rapidly and accomplish much. It 
is a joy to teach.” Don’t be afraid to 


let the class share your feelings. They 
will take pride in knowing that a job 
has been well done, that they have 
done their share in helping to make 
the group a better functioning unit. 

You'll recognize when that day comes. 
You will see your class as a group of 
individuals with different personalities, 
interests, abilities, likes and dislikes. 
Each child will seem in some way, no 
matter how small, to be a better, hap- 
pier person and because you were 
partly responsible for this you will feel 
that happiness that comes only with 
helping others. 

Remember that a job well done is 
a job happily done. This includes both 
teacher and student. Your job won't 
be hard if you learn to take it easy. 


Keep in mind always that in order to 
lead a child you must follow him. You 
are in the class to guide not to domi- 
nate. Let the children do the work. 
Good teaching is getting the pupils to 
do things for themselves. It’s educa- 
tional for them and easier on you. 
You'll be a better teacher for a longer 
time. 

If your throat is sore perhaps you 
are talking too much while your stu- 
dents are learning less. Beginning 
teachers tend to do most of the talking 
and creative work themselves. Give 
instructions once and have faith in 
young intelligence. 

There will be times when you’ll be 
so angry you'd like to shout. Don’t 
let it get the best of you. It’s very 
wearing on you and amusing to others. 

If you think you can deceive a child 
you are only fooling yourself. Be 
honest and sincere. The best way to 
teach honesty and sincerity is by good 
example. 

If at the end of every day you can 
say, “I’ve done the best I can with what 
I have. I have not only developed 
scholarship but character. Today my 
students are more intelligent, thought- 
ful, wise, and capable of just and use- 
ful living,” then you have contributed 
something vital, deep, and lasting to 
our American way of life. 





A Job for the Teaching Profession 


Make the NEA Centennial Action Goals 
Your Local Branch Program for 1952-53 


HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
President, PSEA 
Aliquippa 


a is a job we have to do right 
now. Of course, we have been at 
that job for almost one hundred years 
but it isn’t finished and perhaps it 
never will be. The great job we have 
to do is to build the teaching profes- 
sion to the organized strength it must 
have if it is to give the kind of leader- 
ship our country needs now and will 
need even more in the critical years 
which lie ahead. Our profession is or- 
ganizing to do that job. 

The National Education Association 
lays out the plan for the job in its Cen- 
tennial Action Program which was 
adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly in San Francisco in 1951. These 
goals which we as a profession have set 
up for attainment in the NEA Centen- 
nial year, 1957, are printed in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

We all know things move slowly in 
our profession and that they move at 
all is largely due to the work which we 
as teachers and administrators in the 
schools do in our local professional 
organizations to build programs for 
the improvement of our public schools 
which attempt to meet the mounting 
needs of our communities everywhere 
in the United States. We have done 
fairly well in the past. We must do 
better now. 


A 100-Year Climax 


Perhaps we could think of the ini- 
tials CAP as spelling the word “cap” 
and think of this program as climax- 
ing one hundred years of Association 
activity in the United States. It isn’t 
necessary here to discuss individually 
the twenty-one goals which our pro- 
fession accepts for itself. But perhaps it 
would be useful to try here to define 
certain threads of activity, certain 
larger goals of Association effort, 
which run through all twenty-one of 
the printed goals. 

Perhaps we could say that our prime 
goal must be the enlistment of every 
person in the profession of teaching in 
the ranks of the organized profession. 
This means that in every local branch, 
in every state association, there will 
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have to be a very strong effort made 
right now, during October, to enroll 
in the membership of the NEA every 
person who teaches or who is an ad- 
ministrator in every local community. 

The second thing these goals seem 
to mean, to me at least, is that we as a 
profession must examine our profes- 
sional problems more closely, under- 
stand them more clearly, and attack 
them more competently. We must be 
sure that we develop a program for im- 
proving the professionai education and 
raising the competence of every person 
who enters the ranks. And we must 
make an effort, a very strong effort, to 
give boys and girls in the public 
schools only the very best people we 
can find as teachers and administra- 
tors. 

The obligation to raise the compe- 
tence of the profession also includes 
the obligation to attack problems of 
organization of the public schools. We 
must be forthright in our stand that 
the community has an obligation to its 
boys and girls to make available to 
them the very best educational arrange- 
ments it is within the power of the local 
community to make. It means we must 
all work for better schools, safer 
schools, more healthful and wholesome 
communities. The discharge of this ob- 
ligation will require a constantly en- 
larging and very intelligent public re- 
lations program in the profession. 

Then there is an obligation which 
the teaching profession must accept 
and which it can under no circum- 
stances avoid. This obligation is to 
teach an understanding of the prob- 
lems of education internationally. A 
goal of our local organization and of 
our national organization must be the 
development of a World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession which is 
strong and effective enough to multi- 
ply the power of individual teachers to 
the point where they can meet the 
problems of fear, distrust, selfishness, 
and lack of understanding which cause 
the terrible and disturbing uncertainty 
there now is in world affairs. 

And we must give thought too to our 


individual responsibility for the devel- 
opment of a more effective United 'a- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. The sensible thing 
would be to meet such an obligation 
in an organized way and we have the 
instruments at hand in the way of or- 
ganization to meet those obligations, 
In our local association activities 
and in our participation in the Nation- 
ai Education Association program dur- 
ing this year it might be well, too, to 
develop an understanding of the very 
close and unavoidable relationship 
there is between higher, secondary, and 
elementary education and the absolute 
necessity there is for identifying the 
interests of every element of the pro- 
fession with the interests of every 
other element for the advancement of 
the whole profession and the better 
teaching of all of the children. 


Goals for Right Now 


When we examine the CAP goals 
one by one we find that some of them 
we in Pennsylvania have already 
reached or are approaching in our or- 
ganization activities. Others of the goals 
are part of our continuing program 
year after year and in each session of 
the General Assembly. We can say 
these things we have done or these 
things we are doing. But we can also 
say about some of these professional 
goals, this we have missed or this we 
have neglected. 

These, then, are goals which are at- 
tainable not five years from now or in 
an even more indefinite future, but 
right now. Every member of every fac- 
ulty in our State owes it to himself 
and to his profession to be an active 
and contributing member of the Na- 
tional Education Association. No self- 
justification or small thing can excuse 
a person’s refusal to identify his pro- 
fessional interests with the interests of 
all the other teachers in our country. 

From 1936 to 1952 the number of 
Pennsylvania teachers who became 
NEA members increased from 20,273 
to 39,495, a gain of 94.8 per cent. The 
NEA membership for 1951-52 was the 
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highest that it has ever been in Penn- 
sylvenia and the highest NEA mem- 
bersaip of any state in the United 
States since the NEA was organized. 

Tnis is outstanding progress. How- 
ever. the task is not finished. The Cen- 
tennial Action Program membership 
goai for 1952-53 is 44,225. Even with 
the iarge membership last year, if we 
compare it with the number of poten- 
tial Pennsylvania teachers who might 
be members we find that of the ap- 
proximately 63,000 teachers employed 
in Pennsylvania in 1951-52, approxi- 
mately 24,000 were not members. The 
problem then this year is to enrol as 
many as possible of the 24,000 teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania who are not mem- 
bers of the NEA. 

Every member adds strength in the 
drive for better schools. Every member 
helps in the drive for more and better 
prepared teachers, for adequate class- 
rooms, for the reduction of over- 
crowded classes, for the defense of the 
public schools against unjust and 
dangerous attacks emanating from ir- 
responsible sources, for the building 
of a strong public opinion favorable to 
ihe adequate financing of our public 
schools. 


Not the Last Good 

The Centennial Action Program of 
the National Education Association 
which looks to the last five years of 
our first one hundred years of growth 
as a nationally organized profession is 
not the end of all we should desire as 
professional people, it is not the last 
good we can hope to win. But to this 
program Pennsylvania will give the 
leadership in association activities 
which it has always given. As a State 
Association, made up of its active Lo- 
cal Branches, it must, if it is to hold 
the position it has won, adopt the Cen- 
tennial Action Program on the local 
level. The Executive Council of PSEA 
has already taken formal action to 
adopt CAP. 

| urge every Local Branch in the 
PSEA to adopt for itself a CAP of its 
own and to work diligently in its com- 
mittees to attain the goals which that 
program sets up. 

Here is an individual responsibility, 
a group responsibility, for each of us, 
for all of us. Without pledges but with 
great determination we can reach those 
goals and if we do there isn’t much 
our organized profession in the State 
and in the Nation will not be able to 
accomplish in the years that lie ahead. 
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GOALS FOR THE CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 
OF THE UNITED TEACHING PROFESSION 1951-57 


The Centennial Action Program was unanimously adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the NEA at San Francisco on July 6, 
1951. At its meeting on August 22, the PSEA Executive Council 
voted to adopt in principle these goals: 


1. 


An active democratic local education association in every 
community 


. A strong and effective state education association in every 


state 


. A larger and more effective National Education Association 


Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national, 
and world services—collected by the local 


100% membership enrolment in local, state, and national 
professional organizations, to be recognized by a professional 
certificate; with provision for a professional progress certifi- 
cate for local units with at least 90% 


Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state com- 
mittees serving as advisory members of central national com- 
mittees 


. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution 


preparing teachers 


. A professionally prepared and competent person in every 


school position 


. A sttong, adequately staffed state department of education 


in each state and a more adequate federal education agency 


. An adequate professional salary for all members 


For all educational personnel—professional security guaran- 
teed by tenure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an 
adequate retirement income for old age 


Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teach- 
ing load 


Units of school administration large enough to provide for 
efficient operation 


. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth 


Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity in- 
cluding needed state and national financing 


. Asafe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for 


every child and youth 
Adequately informed lay support of public education 


. An able, public-spirited board of education in every com- 


munity 


. An effective World Organization of the Teaching Profession 


._ A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


and Cultural Organization 


More effective cooperation between adult, higher, secondary, 
and elementary education with increasing participation by 
college and university personnel in the work of the united 
profession. 











An Experiment in Democratic 


School Administration 


— in our system can’t par- 
ticipate in professional activities.” 

“We get no released time for pro- 
fessional growth.” 

“We have to stay so close to the 
classroom that we don’t get a chance 
to see what other professional people 
are doing.” 

“Attend a conference on social stud- 
ies? Why that’s silly, we can never go 
to meetings.” 

These are the kind of remarks we 
are always hearing from teachers who 
don’t have opportunities to meet with 
other teachers and exchange ideas and 
experiences with them. The Aliquippa 
Education Association found at least 
part of the answer to the problem of 
providing released time to professional 
employes as a result of a survey of 
practices in the State. This resulted in 
consideration of a policy by the board 
of school directors to make it possible 
for Aliquippa teachers to grow pro- 
fessionally through participation in 
professional activities outside of the 
classroom. 

The new policy recognizes the fact 
that good teaching develops out of the 
teacher’s personal growth, and denies 
the argument that the teacher’s only 


responsibility is to teach within the. 


four walls of his classroom. There is a 
growing awareness within the teach- 
ing profession of the fact that if teach- 
ers are to teach well, they must become 
more closely identified with the ef- 
forts which the profession is making 
to solve educational problems. 

The policy sets up a procedure for 
receiving requests for released time 
and for making the grants without 
favoritism. It provides also for pay- 
ment of necessary expenses for at- 
tendance at professional meetings or 
conferences and for payment of sal- 
aries while the professional employe 
is in attendance. Since this plan is just 
beginning its first year of operation 
there is no experience to tell us how 
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many requests for released time will 
be made, so no limitations as to the 
number of persons who may be grant- 
ed released time have been set up. 
They may be limited by the provisions 
of the district’s budget which set aside 
a definite sum to this purpose. 


The Survey . . . A Cooperative Project 


Unsatisfactory experience with 
grants of released time over a period 
of years had resulted in a feeling com- 
mon to both the administration and 
the local association that some method 
must be developed by which the op- 
portunities for professional employes 
to participate in professional activities 
which would improve their classroom 
teaching could be more equitably dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
staff. It was recognized that any policy 
which might be developed should con- 
sider, first of all, the interests of the 
school district and of the boys and 
girls, and that only action which 
would improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of those boys and girls could 
be justified. 

When the local branch professional 
committee met with the superintendent 
of schools, Lytle M. Wilson, to discuss 
the amount of time to be allotted to 
local branch professional meetings for 
the school year, the entire problem of 
released time needs for professional 
activities, other than local branch 
meetings, was discussed. It was agreed 
by the administration and the local 
branch that the professional committee 
of our association should conduct a 
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State-wide survey of existing released 
time policies and draft a set of rec- 
ommendations for action in our dis- 
trict . 

The committee included, as always, 
representatives of every division in ‘ae 
school staff. The members felt that re- 
gardless of the outcome of this par- 
ticular project the real value in our 
cooperative effort lay in the challenge 
that it presented to work in an im- 
portant problem area of democratic 
school administration. 

The association mem!:ers were polled 
to determine the number and nature of 
requests made to the local school au- 
thority in the past for attendance at 
professional activities. The poll showed 
that many teachers felt a real need for 
obtaining these experiences. 

After these data had been gathered, 
the next step was to obtain the same 
kind of information from districts all 
over the State. The assistant superin- 
tendent, who was a member of the pro- 
fessional committee, furnished a list 
of the State’s second, third, and fourth 
class districts. First class districts were 
not considered because we felt that 
their problems and ours are too dis- 
similar. 

Every fifth of these districts was 
chosen for survey. Of the total num- 
ber, 104 responded. Many of the re- 


sponses included the unsolicited com- 
ment that our study was of great in- 
terest and that they were vitally con- 
cerned in the results of our project. 
Comments gathered from the survey 
ranged from such liberal points of 
view as “released time is always avail- 
able when such time will benefit this 
school, community, or the individual” 
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to such opposites as “personal growth 
of the faculty member is secondary” 
and “no released time for any profes- 
sional purpose.” Generally speaking, 
the results of this State survey revealed 
that everywhere, without exception, 
there is an absence of any definite 
written policy with regard to grant- 
ing released time. However, a closer 
approach to this problem has been 
given some careful consideration in 
Abington Township. 


Local Branch Recommends 


Using the responses to the question- 
naire and the comments, we then pro- 


ceeded to draw up recommendations 
for the granting of released time to 
professional employes. This list of rec- 
ommendations was submitted to the 
executive board of the local associa- 
tion for its approval and then was 
transmitted by the superintendent to 
the board of school directors for its 
action. The board is considering rec- 
ommendations of the joint committee 
as the policy of the school district. 

The policy recognizes procedures 
and controls which it is felt will be 
fair to everybody concerned. A com- 
mittee representing the teachers and 
administrators, democratically chosen, 
will serve as a liaison body between the 
professional employes of the district 
and the board of school directors and 
will receive and review all requests for 
released time. 

On a given date, all building princi- 
pals, supervisors, and department 
heads will submit to this committee an 
advance list of every scheduled meet- 
ing, convention, and conference of 
which they have any knowledge. This 
list is to include the location and date 
of the activity and the names of pro- 
fessional employes recommended for 
attendance at each of the listed meet- 
ings. A second list of activities which 
are of special interest to professional 
employes is received from the individ- 
ual members of the staff. 
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The committee, which includes the 
superintendent and the president of the 
local branch as ex-officio members, 
will review all such advance notices of 
professional meetings and will publish 
a composite calendar which will be 
available to all professional employes. 
On a date to be set by the committee, 
any professional employe may submit 
his request for released time to attend 
any given professional activity. The 
committee will receive and review all 
of these requests and will recommend 
to the board of school directors an ac- 
tion on each. 

If, after the publication of the cal- 
endar of events, a professional em- 
ploye desires to attend, or is asked to 
attend, a meeting which is not listed, 
he submits a special request to the com- 
mittee for appropriate action. A notice 
of the final action taken by the board 
of school directors will be sent to each 
professional employe who makes a re- 
quest for released time. 

Any employe who is granted re- 
leased time for attendance at any ac- 
tivity will be expected to discuss the 
activity with other members of his staff 
or department and to file a report with 
the committee for future reference. 
Requests for released time may be ap- 
proved with or without reimbursement 
for travel and hotel expenses. How- 
ever, requests which are approved in 
no case involve loss of salary for the 
professional employe. ; 


New Rights, New Responsibilities 


The new policy, of course, will cost 
some money, but the district recognizes 
that the professional growth of its 
teachers is a legitimate and desirable 
aim of good school administration. It, 
therefore, has made provision in its 
budget for the amount of money nec- 
essary to finance the program in its 
first year. The sum allotted does not 
include salaries of substitutes for pro- 
fessional employes who are on leave. 
Our association takes pride in this ad- 
vanced educational thinking which was 
done by our superintendent and board 
of school directors. If the approved 
program is successful in its first year, 
financial provisions for carrying it on 
will be extended in following years. 

It now becomes the responsibility of 
the members of the local branch to 
make the new policy work well by giv- 
ing to it their complete cooperation; 
by using its advantages honestly; by 
avoiding any abuses of its provisions; 


by proving their professionalism in 
every request they make for released 
time. 


New Fields to Explore 


Much is to be gained from reviewing 
the methods by which this new pro- 
gram was adopted. We say, once again, 
that our local association can solve a 
difficult problem if it works coopera- 
tively with its administration and 
board, and if they, in turn, place con- 
fidence in the professional judgment of 
the teachers in the Aliquippa schools. 

We recognize, also, that such meth- 
ods will work in attacks on other pro- 
fessional problems in the local branch. 
The publication of a teachers’ hand- 
book, the development of a cohesive 
and consistent public relations pro- 
gram, the establishment of defensible 
salary policies, provisions for in- 
service training of teachers are all pos- 
sible activities of our local branch 
which can be successfully carried out 
if truly democratic school administra- 
tion becomes an actual fact. 

The functions and problems of mod- 
ern education are the concern of both 
administrator and teacher. Working 
harmoniously and with mutual under- 
standing, effective local branch leader- 
ship can and will promote the achieve- 
ment of democracy in the administra- 
tion of our schools. 


School employes feel they are a vi- 
tal part of the school machinery and 
not merely minor cogs in it. The num- 
ber of people who are thinking and 
making suggestions on the problems of 
the schools is increased several fold. 

This kind of local branch participa- 
tion in the affairs of the schools which 
is built upon the real interest in pro- 
fessional problems will more quickly 
achieve the goal of all education—the 
better education of boys and girls. 





Study is work, and must be so under- 
stood; firm and incumbent habits of appli- 
cation being even more valuable for the 
purposes of life than the knowledge ac- 
quired thereby. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 








PSEA Local Branch Leaders Meet Again 


ROBERT A. NICHOLS, 3rd, Lebanon 


Chairman, PSEA Committee on Local Branches 


>" ‘Monpay morning, August 18, 
the late summer tranquillity at 
Penn Hall Junior College, Chambers- 
burg, was broken by the arrival of 
some 325 delegates attending the Sev- 
enth Annual Workshop for PSEA Lo- 
cal Leaders. The din of the katydid be- 
came lost in the hum of human activity 
upon the campus from Monday 
through Friday, August 22, as the local 
leaders from the four corners of the 
State energetically participated in a 
workshop program sponsored by the 
PSEA Executive Council and Commit- 
tee on Local Branches. 

Registration, distribution of the 
workshoppers’ briefcases, and room as- 
signments were handled with dispatch 
by a trio of congenial home-office sec- 
retaries. A group of Chambersburg 
teachers were on hand to roll out a 
rug of welcome, answer questions, and 
give directions. 

The afternoon session opened 
promptly as scheduled with PSEA’s 
mellow voiced President Herbert P. 
Lauterbach presiding. Since 90 per 
cent of the delegates were “workshop 
rookies,” the chairman of the Local 
Branch Committee and the members 
of the committee sought to orient the 
group by staging a discussion relative 
to the purpose of the workshop—the 
functioning of the program and the 
utilization of the planbook and other 
materials. 

The LBC members who participated 
in the discussion and who furnished 
the leadership for the workshop they 
had planned throughout the year were 
Wellington Trumbauer, Mrs. Pearle 
M. Ache, Glenwood Crist, John M. 
Urban, Mary C. Rouse, Hazel Rankin, 
L. W. Perkins, Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, 
and Robert A. Nichols, chairman of 
the committee. Veteran LBC member 
Ruth E. Krapf served in the absence of 
Elizabeth Montgomery, who was ill at 
the time. 

Energetic PSEA Assistant Executive 
Secretary Raymond C. Webster, “Mr. 
Workshop” himself, spoke to the group 
about plans and arrangements for their 
comfort and safety while at Penn Hall. 
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Trips, Speeches, Entertainment Feature 
7th Annual Workshop 


He presented Francis J. Hartzell. direc- 
tor of recreation in Chambersburg, 
who had been engaged to supervise and 
direct the program of fun for the 
workshoppers. 

After the meeting the delegates made 
their way, amid a downpour, across the 
campus to the neighboring Wilson Col- 
lege. Here in the architectural delight 
of Laird Hall, they enjoyed a pleasant 
and refreshing social hour with a cor- 
dial faculty. 


The Workshoppers Dance 


Due to the failure of anticipated co- 
operation from the weatherman, a 
buffet supper in the dining room took 
the place of a planned picnic. The engi- 
neers of a giant State map, laid out in 
lime on the campus green, were heart- 
broken. They had envisioned the dele- 
gates sitting in separate picnic groups 
in the center of their plotted geograph- 
ical masterpiece. However, the skies 
cleared in the evening, so many joined 
in enjoying a square dance on the hard 
surface tennis courts to close the open- 
ing day. 

Tuesday was travel day for the 
workshoppers with visits to the NEA 
and PSEA Headquarters. Into nine col- 
orful blue and white buses climbed the 
eager delegates and roared away— 
seven southward to Washington and 
two eastward to Harrisburg. 

The Washington bound caravan had 
a memorable day in their national cap- 
ital. The highlights consisted of a warm 
reception and tour of NEA, a tasty 
luncheon at the Burlington Hotel, 
greetings from Karl H. Berns of the 
NEA staff, and then a thrilling tour of 
historic Washington as outlined by the 
NEA Travel Service. On the return trip 
in the early evening the “toury-eyed” 
travelers stopped at the Francis Scott 
Key Hotel in Frederick, Maryland, for 
a delicious southern cooked dinner and 
an hour of fellowship. 

Not to be outdone by the larger 
group, the Harrisburg group had a 
memorable day in the shadow of the 
green domed State Capitol. The high- 
lights consisted of a guided tour of the 


State Department of Public Instr ic- 
tion; a refreshing luncheon in the «\p- 
pian Room of the Harrisburger Hotel; 
a visit to PSEA Headquarters, where 
cordiality is personified; a tour of ihe 
State Capitol buildings and of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Building, and an enjoyable dinner at 
the Molly Pitcher Hotel in Carlisle on 
the return trip. 

All the travelers were somewhat fa- 
tigued on arriving in Chambersburg 
on Tuesday evening. However, it was 
noticeable that the professional and 
patriotic stimulation they had received 
during the day contributed much to 
their enjoyment of the Workshop week. 


Four Units—Four Teams 
Both Wednesday and Thursday 


morning and afternoon were sched- 
uled for the series of four sectional 
meetings. The delegates had been as- 
signed to one of four units at the time 
of registration. Four meetings were 
held at a definite station, where a team 
presented the various discussion topics. 
The team presentations had to be 
quadruplicated to conform with the 
peripatetic scheduling of the group. 
Wellington Trumbauer, Ruth Krapf, 
Glenwood Crist, and Mary Rouse 
served as the LBC leaders. 

Looking in on the four sectional 
meetings, one found in the beautifully 
furnished Solarium an attractive ex- 
hibit prepared by the PSEA’s Public 
Relations Committee. In this setting, 
two main topics were under discussion: 
Local Branch Publications and Public 
Relations. For the former, M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, associate editor of the 
JoURNAL, led the discussion, assisted 
by Mrs. Margaret Akerley, president of 
the Scranton Local Branch, and James 
Kehew, editor of the News Letter of 
Area II, Allegheny County. 

The chairman of PSEA’s Public Re- 
lations Committee, Thomas W. Wat- 
kins with his PR personality, served as 
a moderator for a very stimulating 
panel comprised of both lay and pro- 
fessional organization leaders. The lay 
members were Mrs. Alvin Pratt, PTA: 
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Hu: h Hoke, VFW; William T. Swaim, 
Rotary Club; and Walter Kirker, 
YMCA. The profession was _ repre- 
sen ed by E. Frances Hervey, Edwin D. 
Clauss, Tyyne Hanninen, and Ray 
Cromer. 

A second station was the auditorium, 
where A. Clair Moser, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, and Lewis F. Adler, 
PSi:A attorney, tackled the tough but 
vital topics of the PSEA legal policy, 
salary schedules, sick leave, and group 
insurance. They were assisted in the 
topic of group hospitalization by Ralph 
H. Alexander, State deputy insurance 
commissioner, and of credit unions by 
Lloyd G. Sigafoo, secretary of Penn- 
sylvania Credit Union League. 

Climbing up two flights of stairs to 
the Hans Kindler Room, the delegates 
had the pleasure of meeting and hear- 
ing from the chairmen of five impor- 
tant functioning PSEA committees at 
a third meeting. These were George A. 
Eichler, Ethics; William A. Yeager, 
Bill of Rights; Thomas P. North, 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; Robert A. Rosenkrance, 
Retirement; and G. Baker Thompson, 
Legislation. Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, presided at this meet- 
ing. 

A fourth meeting was held in the 
gymnasium where John M. Urban and 
his panel of fellow LBC members led 
discussions of Local Branch techniques. 
The topics and presenting members 
were Membership, L. W. Perkins; 
Budget and Audit, Hazel Rankin; Pro- 
gram, Mrs. Gladys Cannon; Social Ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Pearle M. Ache; and 
FTA, Clyde R. Uhler, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Activities 
in Teacher Education Institutions. 

One of the most outstanding pieces 
of printed material developed for the 
workshop was the attractively bound 


Delegates enjoy “indoor picnic” 
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planbook. The cover of this forty-page 
booklet carried a map of Pennsylvania 
with the PSEA Convention Districts 
marked in color and the various local 
branches pinpointed in their respective 
localities on the map. The contents of 
the booklet consisted of summary ma- 
terials on all topics, pointed topic sen- 
tences or questions, adequate spaces 
throughout the booklet for personal 
notes on the discussions, and allied val- 
uable source material for future use. 
Besides the planbook, the workshoppers 
received copies of the revised edition 
of the PSEA Handbook, a take-home 
folder developed by the PR Commit- 
tee and other helpful NEA and PSEA 


printed materials. 


Information and Inspiration 


The Wednesday luncheon meeting 
was sparked by an inspiring talk by 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary of PSEA. The text was rich in de- 
scription and analogies that lauded the 
PSEA’s “Century of Progress” and em- 
phasized the qualitative leadership as- 
pects needed to continue the advance- 
ment of the profession. 

Walter A. Kearney of State College 
delivered an informative address at the 
evening dinner meeting relative to the 
importance of educators securing those 
TV channels available for their use. 

Zoraida Weeks, director of Profes- 
sional Services of the New York State 
Teachers Association, guest observer, 
extended greetings to the group. 

Wednesday evening’s program was 
scheduled for the auditorium. First was 
the viewing of NEA’s new film en- 
titled “What Greater Gift.” The Class- 
room Teachers’ Executive Board starred 
in the NEA membership skit entitled 
“At Saint Peter’s Gate.” David Guhl 
played the role of Saint Peter with 
characteristic dignity and judicature, 
and Lucy Valero was an enchanting 


Delegates listen to Senator Wagner 


angel. The five teachers facing judg- 
ment, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Daniel 
Lewis, Harold Koch, Edna Mest, and 
Donna Harned, turned in a stellar per- 
formance also. The program concluded 
with a talent show presented by the 
spirited workshoppers themselves, with 
LBC’s Glenwood Crist serving as MC. 

The delegates were delighted with 
President Herbert P. Lauterbach’s talk 
at the Thursday luncheon. President 
Herb, a master of words and descrip- 
tions, presented his impressions and 
experiences of his recent trip to Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Denmark. Herb with his wife, 
Jane, visited these countries on their 
return from the WOTP Conference in 
Copenhagen where Mr. Lauterbach 
served as PSEA’s representative. Greet- 
ings were extended to the group by 
William R. Shoppell, Jr., Lebanon Val- 
ley College senior, who is the State 
president of the FTA and who was re- 
cently elected as the national organiza- 
tion president. 

Thursday evening was the workshop 
banquet with Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, 
gracious LBC member, presiding. The 
author served as toastmaster; and 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., assistant executive 
secretary of PSEA, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Senator Paul 
L. Wagner, chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee. Senator Wag- 
ner, a long time champion of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, delivered a 
splendid address on the role of the 
profession and professionalism in the 
period of mounting expenditures and 
investments on the part of the Com- 
monwealth for public education. Greet- 
ings were extended by C. Herman 
Grose, Deputy Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Glenwood Crist was LBC’s masterful 
song leader and Emma Rose was at 
the piano. “Big Bill” Shoppell rendered 
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several vocal selections to the delight 
of all present. 

The final workshop session was held 
in the auditorium on Friday morning 
with L. W. Perkins presiding. Presi- 
dent Lauterbach gave a short talk on 
the NEA’s Centennial Action Program 
and PSEA’s leading position. 

This was followed by a demonstra- 
tion meeting of a typical local branch 
for the purpose of illustrating the “do’s 
and don’ts” of parliamentary proce- 
dures. Mrs. Gladys Cannon served ably 
as president of the “Penn Hall Local 
Branch,” and Glenwood Crist as secre- 
tary. Herbert Lauterbach, David Stew- 
art, and Lucy Valero were parliamenta- 
rians, spotted the planned errors, and 
assisted in untangling the web of par- 
liamentary complications woven by 
some engaging workshoppers who en- 
tered into the meeting. 

The concluding portion of the pro- 
gram was a novel summary of the 
workshop from the stage. Four inter- 
viewers from the ranks of the Execu- 
tive Council interrogated eight elected 
reporters, two from each unit, on the 
outstanding features of the various 
topics discussed at the workshop ses- 
sions. The interviewers were Mrs. Au- 
drey Graham, Edwin D. Clauss, A. 
Nelson Addleman, and Helen M. Bren- 
nan. The reporters who responded with 
vigor to the questions were Helen Hin- 
sey, Paul E. Harding, Eugene S. 
Spence, June Watson, Orrin C. Cocks, 
Jr., Mrs. Serena Groff, C. D. Sproul, 
and Joseph Torchia. The chairman of 
the LB Committee served as moderator 
for the session. 

At the final luncheon the workshop- 
pers were inspired by the concluding 
address delivered by Eugene P. Ber- 
tin, assistant executive secretary of 
PSEA. Mr. Bertin wrapped up the 
workshop. With his oratorical skill and 
keen sense of humor he related the 
multitude of details that went into the 
planning of the workshop, the nature 
of the materials and information re- 
ceived, and the importance of its utili- 
zation in the organization back home. 
And so stimulated and refreshed, the 
delighted group of local leaders packed 
their bags, jumped into their cars, and 
headed homeward from a most me- 
morable and inspiring week. 

Once again the beautiful campus of 
Penn Hall was quiet; and as evening 
fell, one Penn Hall cricket chirped over 
to a Wilson cricket, “Wasn’t it won- 
derful?” 
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Career Day in Waynesboro 


NAOMI K. HADE 
Guidance Counselor 


: ai Career Conference at the Waynes- 
boro Senior High School was a con- 
vincing example of the eagerness and 
interest of the community to help with 
the schools, when a specific job is to be 
done. ‘As soon as Career Day was 
planned and men and women of the 
community asked to serve as consul- 
tants, the response was most enthusias- 
tic. 

The Waynesboro Manufacturers’ 
Association sponsored the program and 
paid all necessary expenses. Freed from 
the plaguing chore of finance, the staff 
was able to concentrate upon the pro- 
gram for the conference. 

‘Twenty-seven different vocations 
were presented in classroom discus- 
sions, with 47 consultants as leaders. 
The schedule included two one-hour 
conferences in the morning and two in 
the afternoon, thus each student could 
attend four conferences during the day. 
The superintendent granted a full day 
for this part of our educational pro- 
gram so that all students were able to 
share in the discussions. 

This plan had the advantage over 
evening programs, where only those 
students who attend voluntarily are 
reached and where the number of peri- 
ods is necessarily confined. Students 
from the Washington Township and 
Quincy schools were invited and shared 
in the conference. 


The Ninth Graders Take Field Trips 
Because experience had shown the 

ninth-grade students not yet aware of 

the need to concentrate their thinking 


upon vocations, field trips were ar- 
ranged for them on Career Day.) These 
trips were planned to acquaint students 
with the industries of their own com- 
munity, where many of their families 
work and where they may also work 
sometime. Many of these plants offer 
apprenticeship opportunities to high 
school graduates. Next year, these stu- 
dents can select the conferences they 
wish to attend with a first-hand ac- 
quaintance of the different fields. 


The Students Choose 

Early in the school year question- 
naires, listing approximately 40 pro- 
fessions, were given to the homerooms. 
Teachers explained Career Day, its 
purpose and opportunities, and asked 
each student to make a choice of four 
professions, in the order of preference. 
These questionnaires were examined 
and the choices totaled by the home- 
room teacher, who was not only help- 
ing compile vocational choices but 
learning the interests of his homeroom 
students. 

The guidance office prepared ques- 
tionnaires, made the final totals, listed 
the vocations to be included in the pro- 
gram, and completed the final details of 
scheduling, classroom assignment, and 
preparing the program. 

The Waynesboro Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s educational committee met 
with the principals of the three high 
schools to choose consultants and make 
detailed arrangements. The guidance 
office prepared suggested outlines for 

(See Career, page 61) 


Conference on Armed Forces (Women); S/Sgt. Doris Weddleton, USMC, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Lt. Jean Baksis, WAAFS, Harrisburg. 
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Educational Television 
in Pennsylvania 


WALTER A. KEARNEY 
Pennsylvania State College 


pUCATORS won a notable victory 
E last April when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission set aside for 
noncommercial educational use 242 of 
a projected total of 2,000-odd television 
channels. However, they must act fast 
now to follow up their advantage. Un- 
less the educators show substantial 
progress toward utilization of the facili- 
ties by June 3, 1953, the FCC may 
make the channels available to com- 
mercial applicants. 

The problem was emphasized re- 
cently by Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers and chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television for the nation, when he said 
that school officials who are accustomed 
to thinking about educational changes 
for ten or twenty years to make certain 
of their desirability before taking 
action will be discomfited by the one- 
year deadline set by the FCC. He 
further warned that prompt action is 
imperative if opportunities for non- 
commercial educational television are 
to be realized. 

Many educators feeling that the edu- 
cational possibilities of radio were 
neglected in favor of commercial ex- 
ploitation are determined that the same 
thing shall not happen in television. 
The cost of establishing and maintain- 
ing TV stations is formidable though, 
and the problems of effective pro- 
graming are not easily solved. 


Pennsylvania’s Four Channels 

Pennsylvania was assigned four of 
the 242 channels. These are Channel 
13, Pittsburgh; Channel 35, Philadel- 
phia; Channel 41, Erie; and Channel 
44, State College. 

Shortly after the announcement of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion action last April, a National Edu- 
cational Television Institute was at- 
tended by leading educators. At that 
time it was decided that the problems 
and possibilities of educational tele- 
vision should be dealt with on regional, 
state, and local bases. This seemed to 
be desirable because local educators 
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will be responsible for the success or 
failure of the enterprise. 

Early in July an exploratory con- 
ference on educational television in 
Pennsylvania was held on the campus 
of the Pennsylvania State College. Re- 
presentatives of all educational in- 
terests in Pennsylvania and of com- 
merical broadcasters discussed prob- 
lems of mutual interest. A result of 
this conference was the formation of 
The Joint Committee on Educational 
Television for Pennsylvania. 

This committee does not have the 
function of developing and building 
stations where channels have been 
allocated. It will assist all areas to get 
cooperative effort throughout the 
State and to provide complete coverage 
in this new field of educational tele- 
vision. 

Within the framework of the Joint 
Committee on -Educational Television 
for Pennsylvania are five subcommit: 
tees: Objectives of Educational Tele- 
vision, Technical, Commercial-Educa- 
tional Cooperation, Finance, Legal and 
Legislative. These committees are 
working to solve the problems which 
use of television for education presents. 

Now let’s look at the picture of the 
channels that have been reserved for 
Pennsylvania and what is being done 
about these reservations. In Pittsburgh 
a non-profit corporation has been or- 
ganized and is at the present time 
planning for the application for Chan- 
nel 13. This has been developed by the 
cooperation of all educational agencies 
within the city of Pittsburgh, both 
public school and college, and in eight 
or nine of the surrounding Pennsyl- 
vania counties. 

In Philadelphia, it is understood the 
Board of Public Education is planning 
to make application for their Channel 
35. In Erie, a group of educators is 
planning a program somewhat like the 
one in Pittsburgh. At State College, 
the Pennsylvania State College has had 
a committee working for the past 
several months on the application for 


Channel 44. 


The Educators React 


Now what are the reactions we get 
from educators. First, we have the 
extremists, who think it is a magnif- 
icent solution to all problems; and 
second, those who believe that it is 
absolutely no use to educators. Neither 
of these can be accepted by all of 
us. 

Then there are the reactions of the 
self-styled realists. First, we have the 
statement that television is too ex- 
pensive. Television is expensive, but if 
it is the best means of teaching the 
youth of our nation then let’s use it! 

Others say television is too compli- 
cated. Is anything too complicated for 
us, if it is important to the young 
people whom we are teaching? We can 
learn to use television as we have 
learned to use other aids in our teach- 
ing program. 

Some people make the statement that 
educators lack the professional skills 
for using television effectively. We be- 
lieve that teachers today can provide 
a television station with programs that 
will be of educational value to all lis- 
teners. 

There are those who say that people 
will not accept educational television. 
We have definite proof from various 
areas in the nation where it has been 
accepted and accepted very well. 

Finally, there is the statement that 
educators will not act quickly enough. 
Those who forward this argument have 
much proof from past years to back 
their assumption. However, it is be- 
lieved that this will not be the case 
in this opportunity for educational 
television. 

True, the time is short and we would 
all like to have longer for further re- 
search into the problems as they are 
seen by all of us. There is only one 
answer and that is to act in the time 
that is allotted. 

The year 1953 is one of decision for 
education in television. It is certainly 
hoped that Pennsylvania will use the 
opportunity that is offered in this 
field. 





Mr. Kearney is Executive Director 
of the steering committee of the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television for Pennsylvania. He 
reports progress on obtaining four 
educational television channels 
for the State. 
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The President Reports 


Our Association’s year of work has 
really begun. Today, September 13, 
there is a stir of activity around Head- 
quarters. The Local Branch Committee 
is meeting to review its workshop re- 
sults and to plan the rest of its pro- 
gram for the year. The new Code of 
Competence Committee is considering 
the building of a professional state- 
ment—with aims of which we can be 
proud—as a guide for our profession. 

The Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education Department of the Associa- 
tion has its executive board consider- 
ing the problems in its area and the 
relation of those problems to the whole 
profession. The fourth group, the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, 
is working toward the improvement of 
school publications. 

The professional staff, of course, is 
busy with these committees in helping 
to make the plans, and the office staff 
has additional duties placed on it be- 
cause so many people are working at 
so many things. This is as it should be. 

What impresses me more and more 
is the fact that our State Association is 
big business. Its areas of interest are 
constantly enlarging and the demands 
we are placing on the organized pro- 
fession are continually increasing. I 
wish it were possible for every member 
of the State Association to catch the 
spirit of work and creation that one 
can feel at Headquarters on days such 
as this. There could be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind, then, of the necessity 
for and the practicality of a strong, 
active Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

Next week other groups are sched- 
uled to be at Headquarters for work 
on their part of our common job, and 
the week after that every available 
meeting room will be occupied by 
some one or another meeting of our 
committees or commissions. It would 
seem to me, then, that we are off to a 
healthy start in this new year of Asso- 
ciation activities. 

The program requires coordinating 
and continuing support of all of the 
members, if the plans our groups are 
making and the programs they are 
constructing are to be successful. The 
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point is, of course, that these things do 
not happen just here at Headquarters 
in Harrisburg. These programs begin 
in the minds of individual members of 
the profession back home in the Local 
Branches. Individual thoughts become 
subjects of group discussion and group 
discussion leads to group conclusions 
and the group conclusions in the end 
become PSEA programs. 

The remarkable thing is the com- 
pletely democratic approach to all of 
this work and an inevitable by-prod- 
uct of all is the individual responsibil- 
ity which settles on the shoulders of 
every member for demanding that this 
professional thinking and planning be 
done and for giving it his support in 
every way he possibly can. 

I feel good about all this as I think 
all of the members do. I am looking 
forward with anticipation during the 
months of this year to an interesting 
time of creation and profitable experi- 
ence for myself and for every member 
of the profession. 

We are looking ahead, also, to sev- 
eral very important and _ interesting 
meetings of different groups in our 
Association. The Department of Class- 
room Teachers Conference at Bedford 
Springs on October 17 and 18, of 
course, is well known for its program. 
In the Local Branches all over the 
State that meeting is pleasantly antici- 
pated. 

Then the District Superintendents 
meeting at Bedford Springs on October 
29, 30, 31 will be a constructive effort 
as it always is and will attract a num- 
ber of our administrators who are 
thinking on school problems. 

On October 31 and November 1, the 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum will consider at Bedford 
Springs those professional problems 
which relate to their field. At State 
College on October 31 and November 
1 the PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
will be meeting in its fifth annual con- 
ference to discuss raising the standards 
of the teaching profession. 

In addition, of course, there are all 
of the Local Branch and Convention 
District meetings, all of them contrib- 
uting to our total professional pro- 


gram. This is a great work we are ‘jo- 
ing well. 

Finally I should like to congratulate 
the Committee on Local Branches and 
Raymond C. Webster, as well as all of 
the office personnel, for the splendid 
job they did in planning and conduct- 
ing the Penn Hall Local Branch work- 
shop. The product of the work of those 
days will strengthen us all this year. 
My thanks to them for a hard job well 
done, and my congratulations and best 
wishes to all of the Local Branch lead- 
ers on their willingness to accept the 
professional responsibility of leader- 
ship in their Local Branches for this 
year. 

Our work will not always be easy, 
but it most certainly will always be re- 
warding. Let us move surely and con- 
fidently toward a stronger and better 
profession.—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, 
President, PSEA 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 


Plan a “Get out the vote” 

campaign to be climaxed on 

November 4 with every teach- 

er voting. 

Plan a campaign to stimulate 

teachers who need to claim 

or reclaim credit in the Re- 

tirement System to prompt 

action—See reference Page 

13, PSJ for September. 

Plan observance of American 

Education Week, November 

9-15. 

Feature at a regular meeting 

reports to membership of: 

a. District Convention 

b. Local Branch Leaders 
Conference 

c. Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference 

d. Supervision & Curriculum 
Conference 

Acquaint delegates with 

their responsibilities at An- 

nual PSEA Convention, De- 

cember 29, 30, and 31, in 

Harrisburg. 
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Geographic School 
Bulletins 

The Geographic School Bulletins 
wil! be published again for the 1952-53 
school year, according to an announce- 
ment by the National Geographic 
Society. 

More than 30,000 teachers. and 
pupils last year received through the 
Bulletins over 170 geographic articles, 
illustrated with 200 National Geo- 
graphic photographs and maps—all for 
the subscription price of forty cents 
for 30 weekly issues. . 

The Bulletins are a gift to education 
by the more than 2,000,000 members 
of the Society. The subscription fee 
merely covers mailing and handling 
costs. The Bulletins may be obtained 
from the School Service Division of 
the Society in Washington, D. C. 


Enrol in' Junior Red Cross 

November 1-15 is Junior Red Cross 
enrolment time in schools throughout 
the country—a time when children and 
teen-agers “reenlist” for another year 
of service to their communities, their 
country, and their world. 

The American Junior Red Cross is 
a partnership between the young and 
the adult, between the schools of Amer- 
ica—elementary and secondary, pub- 
lic, private, and parochial—and the 
American Red Cross. Its work can be 
divided into two categories: serving 
others and communicating with others. 
Both fields of activity are designed to 
equip young people for responsible 
citizenship and to improve nationa! as 
well as international understanding. 

Write the American National Red 
Cross, Washington 13, D. C., for addi- 


tional information. 


» C. Herman Grose, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed by Governor Fine as 
president of the State Teachers College, 
California. Doctor Grose succeeds Rob- 
ert M. Steele, who retired on October 1. 

Doctor Grose came to Harrisburg 
three years ago from Erie where he 
had been superintendent for fourteen 
years. He had also served the school 
systems of Ambridge and Mount Leb- 
anon. 


In 1945, Doctor Grose was President 
of the PSEA. 


Tri-State Business 
Educators Meet in 
Pittsburgh 


The Tri-State Business Education 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing November 8 in the Robert Morris 
School, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. The program is being developed 
under the leadership of Raymond W. 
Morgan, Johnstown High School, pres- 
ident of the Tri-State Association. 





Pennsylvania FTA Officer 
Elected National President 





« William R. Shoppell, Jr., of Read- 
ing, president of the Pennsylvania Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, was elected 
president of the National organization 
at the NEA Leadership Conference at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, in July. William 
is a senior at Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville. 
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North, 

Last year was my first year of teach- 
ing and I didn’t get along too well. My 
discipline was not good, and I’ve been 
told that it must improve this year. 
How can I make the pupils behave? 

Nellie Newcomer 
Dear Nellie, 

Making children behave, I’ve always 
believed, is the responsibility of the 
law enforcement officers. Your job and 
mine as teachers is to teach children 
how to behave. 

A classroom full of boys and girls 
can’t be paddled, punished, scolded, 
shamed, or smiled into a disciplined 
working group. Discipline must be 
planned for, motivated, understood, 
and evaluated, just as any other worth- 
while subject. 

Plans for physical atmosphere help 
discipline—seats that fit, good light- 
ing, comfortable temperature, plenty 
of fresh air, and the pencil sharpener 
and waste basket at convenient, easily 
reached locations. 

Plans for a schedule that aid disci- 
pline include physical activities that 
alternate with quiet work, group work 
with individual work or entire class ac- 
tivities, periods of a length suitable to 
the age and attention span of the pu- 
pils, variety from day to day to elimi- 
nate boredom of routine. 

Motivate by accentuating the posi- 
tive. Talk about the desirable things 
pupils do. When names are written on 
the board, use names of those whose 
activities are desirable. Speak of con- 
duct as desirable or undesirable in 
terms of class welfare, not of your own 
wishes. 

Let pupils plan for room practices, 
procedures, and rules. Take time for 
group discussion when unpleasant sit- 
uations arise to be sure the pupils 
know what is wrong and why certain 
action is required. 

At the end of the day, take time to 
have the class answer the questions, 
“What did we do well today? Where 
did we fail? Whose actions were help- 
ful to the group?” 

There are quicker ways to get order 
in a classroom, but I know of no other 
way to achieve a disciplined classroom. 


Mag orth 
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Sincerely, 





Honor to Chose Who Have Served 


At the end of each school year some 
members of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs of our school systems fin- 
ish their years of devoted service to 
the boys and girls of the Common- 
wealth. To these individuals, members 
of PSEA Local Branches, of school 
boards, parents and pupils pay tribute. 


The JouRNAL gladly gives recogni- 
tion, too. So many reports are received 
that not all can be used in the Septem- 
ber issue. Some of these retired teach- 
ers have given 50 years to their pro- 
fession, others forty-five or more. We 
wish for them many years of happy 
retired life-—TueE Epirors 


Pictured from left to right: Frank T. Dolbear, Mrs. Katherine McCorkle, Mrs. George 
Bunnell, Mildred B. Stark, Marguerite Sheehan, Mrs. Mildred Love, and Edwin H. Kehrli. 


Retired Teachers Honored 


At a testimonial dinner given by the directors and faculty of the Tunkhannock 
joint schools, Mildred B. Stark, teacher of English in the high school, and Mar- 
guerite Sheehan, second grade teacher at Mehoopany, were honored. Both Miss 
Stark and Miss Sheehan retired at the close of the 1951-52 school year. Miss 
Stark has completed 52 years of teaching and Miss Sheehan 38 years of teaching. 
Gifts from the group were presented to Miss Sheehan and Miss Stark. 


Caroline Rainey Brenner 
and Agnes Taylor 


After serving the public schools of 
Pennsylvania for 50 years, Caroline 
Rainey Brenner has retired to her home 
in Ansonville. Mrs. Brenner was a 
powerful influence for good in the lives 
of the boys and girls with whom she 
lived and worked. She began her 
teaching in Ansonville and continued 
in Clearfield, DuBois, Latrobe, Mun- 
hall, and Lower Merion Township. Her 
final years, 23, were spent in the serv- 
ice of the boys and girls in Narberth, 
Montgomery County. 
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Upon the occasion of her retire- 
ment, Agnes Taylor of the faculty pre- 
sented Mrs. Brenner a wrist watch by 
the school board and faculty. A pin and 
earrings were the gift of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, a zircon-ruby 
ring of the students, a camera of the 
homeroom mothers, and a carving set 


of the Science Club. 


Fifty-one Years of 
Service Recognized 


John Smith, principal in the Burn- 
ham-Derry school system, Mifflin 
County, was honored at a testimonial 
dinner given at Birch Hill Club House, 
May 26, in recognition of 51 years of 
service. He is shown being presented 
with an appropriate gift (a radio) by 
Mrs. Mildred Smith, co-worker and 
teacher, on behalf of the Teachers’ 
Association. 


Also retiring from the same district 
was Elizabeth Peters, with 35 years of 
service. Miss Peters has accepted a 
position at the Sheldon-Jackson Junior 


College, Sitka, Alaska. 


Philadelphia Associate 
Superintendent Retires 


Philip A. Boyer retired on August 
31 after more than 47 years of service 
in the Philadelphia public schools. 
Since October, 1948, he has been asso- 
ciate superintendent in charge of 
buildings, grounds, equipment, con- 
struction, and administration staff. 
Doctor Boyer organized the Division 
of Educational Research and served as 
its director from 1925 to 1948. 





Grace M. Buckworth 
The Oakmont School Parent Teacher 


Association and former pupils and par- 
ents joined in a “Grace M. Buckworth 
Night” May 22. Miss Buckworth re- 
tired in June after serving 50 years as 
a public school teacher and principal 
in Pennsylvania, 35 years at the Oak- 
mont school. Hundreds of her former 
pupils sent in letters and photographs 
which were presented to her that night. 
Contributions from these folks made it 
possible to give Miss Buckworth a 
17-inch Console TV set and a check 
for more than $300. 
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Business Teachers to Meet 
in December 

The 1952 National Busines: Teach- 
ers Association annual meetir will be 
held in the Congress Hotel. Chicago, 
December 28, 29, and 30. The rogram 
will deal with “Business Edu ition for 
a Sound Economy.” 

Membership in NBTA in: ludes the 
“American Business Edv:: tion Year- 
book” and the “America Business 
Education Quarterly” plu: the privi- 
lege of attending the convertion, all 
for $3. Memberships may be sent to 
Leslie J. Whale, secretary, Detroit pub- 
lic schools, 467 West Hancock Street, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Poetry Day Contest 

Announcement has been made by 
Mary O'Connor, founder of Poetry 
Day in Pennsylvania, of fifty dollars 
in cash prizes to be awarded to win- 
ners in the High School Poetry Con- 
test, sponsored by Poetry Day in 
Pennsylvania. 

The subject of the poem for 1952 
is “Pennsylvania People, Past and 
Present.” The length and form of the 
poem are optional. Entries should be 
postmarked not later than Tuesday, 


September 30, 1952, and sent to Mrs. 
Kay Daft, 220 Fairview Street, Spring- 
field, Delaware County. 

Prizes will be as follows: the Mary 
O’Connor Award of $25, the Lulu 
Gabel Giese Award of $10, the Laura 
M. Bradley Award of $5, the Hilda 
Clark Fairchild Award of $5, and the 
Marie Tello Phillips’ Honorable Men- 
tions of $3 and $2 respectively. 

Announcements of the winners will 
be made on October 15, 1952—Poetry 
Day in Pennsylvania. 


October 11 Meeting of 
Junior Classical League 

A planning meeting for the State 
convention of the Junior Classical 
League will be held on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 11, at the Sacred Heart High 
School, Pittsburgh. The convention 
will be held Saturday, April 18, 1953, 
at Glen Rock. 

All Latin clubs are urged to affiliate 
with the State Junior Classical League. 
State dues of $2 should be paid by 
October 11 to Robert Spangenburg, 
State quaestor, of Wilkinsburg High 
School. Sponsors and two delegates are 
eligible to attend. 

For further information consult 


Elizabeth Warnock Honored 


In recognition for outstanding achievement in the ad- 
vancement of aeronautics, Elizabeth Warnock, specialist in 
aviation in the Department of Public Instruction, received 
the All-American Airways merit award from the hands of 
Governor John S. Fine at a ceremony conducted in the 
State Capitol in June. Miss Warnock works jointly with 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Department 
of Commerce to develop a program of aviation education 


for the Commonwealth. 
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Instruction. 


Adeline E. Reeping, State chairman, 
Latrobe High School. 


The Administrator Studies 
His Job at Penn State 


Superintendents and principals in 
large numbers attended the annual 
conference at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege July 29, 30, and 31. The speeches 
and discussions dealt with Meeting the 
Challenges to School Administration. 

Andrew D. Holt, administrative as- 
sistant to the president of the Univer- * 
sity of Tennessee, addressed the din- 
ner meeting, July 30, in his inimitable 
manner. Other out-of-State speakers 
were Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of 
Education, New York University; 
Ernest A. Gross, deputy representative 
of the U. S. to the United Nations, and 
Eleanor Cole, assistant director, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools, New York. 

Prior to the beginning of the con- 
ference supervising principals, ele- 
mentary principals, and county super- 
intendents held meetings. In the pro- 
gram of this annual administrators’ 
conference the interests of a greater 
variety of supervisory officers were 
covered than at any previous time. 


With Miss Warnock in the picture are, from left to right: 
William Behrens and Andrew Sordoni of Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Commerce; Governor Fine; Robert M. Love, 
president, All-American Airways; Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Francis B. Haas; John W. MacFarlane, 
executive director of Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commis- 
sion; and Henry Klonower of the Department of Public 
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Supervision and 
Curriculum Conference 
at Bedford Springs 

The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum will hold its fall confer- 
ence in the Bedford Springs Hotel, 
October 31 and November 1. The “key- 
note” address, “The Challenge for 
Supervision in Improving Classroom 
Instruction,” will be delivered by Al- 
fred W. Beattie, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County schools, on Friday eve- 
ning. The address will be followed by 
a showing of the film, “Passion for 
Life.” 

Study groups on problems of super- 
vision and curriculum improvement 
will be the principal features of ihe 
program on Saturday. The conference 
will end with a dinner meeting on Sat- 
urday evening. 

Because of limitations in accommoda- 
lions, reservations should be made by 
applying directly to G. Bland Hoke, 
Manager, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, before October 20. Rates are $12 
single occupancy and $11 double occu- 
pancy, American Plan. 

For further information, please write 
to Harry N. Gasser, School of Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 


Modern Language Teachers 


College and secondary school teach- 
ers of modern languages will meet on 
Saturday, October 25, at Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg. The conference is 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania State 
Modern Language Association, a round 
table of the PSEA, N. M. Brentin, 
Pennsylvania State College, president. 

At the opening meeting at 10:30 
a.m., the subject of an address will be 
“Languages: For Whom? For Which 
Purposes?” 

The speech for the afternoon session, 
which will open at 2:00 p.m., will be 
on the topic “Making Languages Live 
with Audio-Visual and Other Aids.” 
At 3:30 p.m., there will be separate 
meetings for French, German, and 
Spanish teachers. American students 
recently returned from study abroad 
will talk in the foreign languages. 
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Convention Districts 
to Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual conven- 
tion district meetings is as follows: 


Central—October 9-10, Williamsport 


Central-Western—October 16-17, Indi- 
ana 


Eastern—-October 10, Allentown 
Midwestern—October 3, New Castle 


Northeastern—October 9-10, Strouds- 
burg 


Northwestern—October 20, Erie 

Southeastern—April 15-18, Philadel- 
phia 

Southern—October 17, Harrisburg 

Western—October 8-10, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 

Each convention district constitution 
now provides for a business session on 
a delegate basis. This requires consid- 
eration of the following details: 


1. The holding of the business session 
at such time as delegates from each 
Local Branch can attend 
The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates 
The appointment in advance of the 
business meetings of all commitiees 
specified in the constitution, such 
as resolutions, etc. 

Nomination to the Executive Coun- 
cil of a preferential list of delegates 
to the NEA. Details concerning the 
number of such delegates to be 
nominated appear in this article. 
Inasmuch as these nominees for 
delegateship to the NEA must be 
listed in preferential order, it is 
important that each convention dis- 
trict president previous to such 
election arrange for a capable indi- 
vidual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as re- 
quired in elections by the propor- 
tional representation method 
Election of presidents and members 
of the Executive Council in con- 
formity with amendment to PSEA 
Constitution—1946 House of Dele- 
gates. 


Election of Representative 
to Executive Council 

Following the present order of clis. 
sification on the Executive Council, tie 
following convention districts should 
this fall at their annual business me:t- 
ing elect convention district presiderts 
for a term of two years who shall ser ve 
also as members of the PSEA Exec1- 
tive Council beginning at the close of 
the 1952 PSEA convention: 
Central—Classroom Teacher 
Eastern—Administrator 
Midwestern—Administrator (one year) 
Southern—Administrator 
Western—Classroom Teacher Repre- 

sentative 


NEA Delegates from 
Convention Districts 
Each convention district also should 
designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1953. The num- 
ber of delegates that should be desig- 
nated is as follows: 
No. of delegates to be 
named_to the Execu- 


tive Council in pre- 
ferential order 


Convention District 


Delegate quota 
present 
membership 
Administrators 
Classroom 
Teachers 


— 
ovwuo 


Central 
Central-Western . 
Eastern 
Midwestern 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Southeastern .......... 14 14 
Southern ll 1l 
Western : 18 18 


won ans on 
= 


— 
ae 6 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the cur- 
rent year preceding the date of the 
Convention 
In no case shall an individual who 
has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a can- 


didate. 


Executive Board, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 

The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of each Convention District, either 
through the classroom teacher mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates of the 
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Convention District or through a rep- 
resentative body of classroom teachers 
aulhorized by the House of Delegates 
of the Convention District, shall elect 
a representative for a two-year term. 
Elections to be held at the meeting this 
fall for a two-year term to begin Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, are as follows: 
Northeastern—Elementary 
Northwestern—Secondary 
Southeastern—Secondary 
Southern—Elementary 
Western—Elementary 





American Education Week, 1952 
November 9-15 


General Theme: Children in Today's 
World 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 9 
THEIR CHURCHES 


Monday, November 10 
THEIR HOMES 


Tuesday, November 11 
THEIR HERITAGE 


Wednesday, November 12 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


Thursday, November 13 
THEIR COUNTRY 


Friday, November 14 
THEIR OPPORTUNITY 


Saturday, November 15 
THEIR FUTURE 











Art Education Conference 
The 14th Annual Art Education 


Conference, sponsored by the State 
Teachers College at Kutztown, will be 
Friday, November 7, and Saturday, 
November 8. 

A group of fifteen leaders in the 
field of art education in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania have been invited to meet 
shortly to help the staff at Kutztown 
plan the annual meeting. Outstanding 
personalities in the field of art and 
education will headline the conference: 
there will be numerous demonstration- 
workshops and a large array of exhi- 
bitions for the inspiration of teachers 
and supervisors of art. 





The pupils must be taught, as the 
Teacher is himself compelled, to take 
some things for granted, though he cannot 
comprehend why. they are or tell how they 
exist. In other words, the finite must have 
faith in the infinite. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
STAMPS AND BONDS 


Thrift and U. S. Stamps 
and Bonds 

The United States School Savings 
Program represents an important part 
of the U. S. Defense Bond Program. 
School Savings is not fundamentally a 
“selling drive’—it is a program in 
which students participate to the fullest 
extent over a long period of time. 

Basically school savings is a simple 
operation—the purchase of United 
States Savings Stamps at a designated 
time each week. The essential principles 
can be used by all teachers to instill the 
habit of regular saving. 

The School Savings Program offers 
an aid to the teacher by allowing prac- 
tical instruction in personal thrift and 
the early management of money. In 
these critical times it also offers op- 
portunity for direct service to the na- 
tion. By promoting the purchase of 
U. S. Savings Stamps and Bonds, all 
teachers can contribute materially to 
their country’s well being. 

The U.S. Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department is continuing 
to supply schools with the necessary 
educational material, along with a com- 
plete outline for the installation of the 
valuable School Savings Program and 
the Payroll Savings Plan for the pur- 
chase of United States Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. 

Further information and abundant 
material for use of the teachers and 
administrators in developing a specific 
School Savings Program in Pennsyl- 
vania may be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Savings Bonds Division, 502 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10. 


Pennsylvania FTA Holds 
4th Annual Convention 


“Firm Foundations in an Unsettled 
World” was the theme of the fourth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
FTA held at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, April 18 and 
19. Representatives from most of 
Pennsylvania’s 27 college chapters and 
58 high school clubs attended. 

PFTA President Ernest Berry, Jr., 
presided and the delegates were wel- 
comed by Joseph F. Noonan, president 
of the host college, and James Frawley, 
president of the host chapter. The 
ESSTC Glee Club, under the direction 
of Donald Corson, rendered an inter- 
lude of fine music: ‘This was followed 
with an address by Mrs. Wilda Free- 
burn Faust, National Secretary, FTA. 
A tea in the college dining room and 
a tour of the campus concluded the 
afternoon program. 

The convention banquet was held at 
the Penn Stroud Hotel with President 
Berry serving as toastmaster. Dancing 
followed a program of brief talks by 
Clyde R. Uhler, chairman, Committee 
on Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions; Donald G. 
McGarey, Pennsylvania State College, 
and John M. Lumley, vice-president, 
PSEA, Dushore. 

Four workshops convened on Satur- 
day morning to discuss: 

How Shall District Convention Leaders 
Deal with Problems of the FTA? 
What Can Teachers and Future Teach- 
ers Do to Improve Public Relations? 
What Stand Can Teachers Take on 
Controversial Subjects? 

What Can FTA Do to Lay the Basis for 
Sound Moral Character? 


Later in the morning the business 
session was held at which time the 
following officers were elected: 
President—William R. Shoppell, Jr. 

Lebanon Valley College 


Annville 


Ist Vice-President—Richard W. Jensen 
Reeder Hall 
State Teachers College 
Edinboro 
2nd Vice-President—Barbara Ford 
Chester High School 
Secretary-Treasurer—Shirleyann Creen 
State Teachers College 
Clarion 
The closing address was delivered 
by Leslie P. Hill, Past President, State 
Teachers College, Cheyney. 
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Executive Council 
June 7, 1952 


The 1952 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, June 7, at 
9:40 a.m., with Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Present were A. Nelson 
Addleman, Helen M. Brennan, Mark 
N. Burkhart, Edwin D. Clauss, John 
E. Davis, Harry N. Gasser, Mrs. Au- 
drey S. Graham, David C. Guhl, Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, 
Lawrence E. McKnight, Kerr Miller, 
Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, Hazel Ran- 
kin, J. Wallace Saner, H. Austin Sny- 
der, Willard M. Stevens. 

Absent but accounted for: 
Breidenstine. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


A. G. 


Minutes—Upon motion of Mr. Burk- 
hart, seconded by Mrs. Morton, the 
minutes of the May 3 meeting of the 
Council were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PREsIDENT—Mr. Lau- 
terbach spoke of the Local Branch 
meetings in which he had _partici- 
pated and the conferences he planned 
to attend during the summer. 

Doctor Grose, on behalf of Doctor 
Haas, extended greetings from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—Upon motion of Mr. Saner, sec- 
onded by Mr. Clauss, the Council ap- 
proved the financial statement for the 
month of April. 


RESIGNATION OF WILLARD M. STEVENS 
—Doctor Stevens, president of the 
Midwestern Convention District, sub- 
mitted his resignation from the Ex- 
ecutive Council due to his election to 
the position of Superintendent of the 
Scotland School for Veterans’ Children 
at Scotland, Pa. On motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mrs. Graham, 
his resignation as president of the 
Convention District and as a member 
of the Executive Council was accept- 
ed with regret. 
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Upon motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mrs. Graham, the Coun- 
cil unanimously voted to recognize 
Fern McCune, vice president, as act- 
ing president of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District until such time as a 
Convention District president has been 
elected to succeed Doctor Stevens, and 
designated Miss McCune as State Dele- 
gate from the District to the Detroit 
Convention of the NEA. 


LecaL ServicE—On motion of Mr. 
Snyder, seconded by Mr. Burkhart, 
Mr. Adler’s report of activities from 
April 24 to May 27, 1952, was ac- 
cepted. 

LEGISLATION—The Executive Secre- 
tary reported briefly on legislative mat- 
ters of interest at the State and Fed- 
eral levels. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Attention of the Council was called 
to reports of the Certification Sub- 
committee of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Professional Planning Com- 
mittee, Public Relations Committee, 
and of new FTA officers. 

Mr. Webster reported on the activi- 
ties of the Local Branch Committee. 

Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Departments reported on activi- 
ties in their particular fields. 


Rapio Recorpincs—At 11:20 a.m. 
the Council went to the WKBO Radio 
Station to hear the record prepared 
by the Professional Planning Commit- 
tee, “The Brownleys Find the An- 
swer.” It also heard the two records 
made by the NEA—“Threshold” and 
“The Kindled Spark.” 

Following luncheon, the Council re- 
convened at Headquarters at 1:35 
p.m. (Doctor Grose, Doctor Stevens, 
and Mr. Lumley did not attend the 
afternoon session. ) 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Candidacy of Doctor Stewart—Mr. 
Gayman, chairman, and the Council 
discussed plans for advancing the can- 
didacy of David H. Stewart for First 
Vice President of the NEA. 


Social Committee for the NEA Con- 
vention—Mrs. Morton, chairman, re- 
ported that plans were well under way 


for the social activities during the 
convention. 


LocaL Brancu LEapers WorKsHop— 
Mr. Webster reported in detail on the 
plans for Penn Hall Workshop and 
urged members of the Council to re- 
turn their registration forms if they 
had not already done so. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Subcommittee on Definition of Mem- 
bership—Mr. Guhl, chairman, stated 
that the different characteristics of 
jointures were making it hard for his 
subcommittee to reach definite conclu- 
sions beneficial to all Local Branches. 
He requested that Mr. Adler, our legal 
adviser, meet with his committee early 
in August. 


New Business 

National Council for Accreditation— 
Each member of the Council received 
a pamphlet concerning accreditation 
released by the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. They were asked to study 
it carefully before going to Detroit as 
a proposal for a Council is on the 
agenda for discussion at the NEA 
Convention. 


Recommendations from Professional 
Planning Committee—It was moved by 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, that these recommendations 
be tabled for further study. Motion 
carried. 


Recommendations from Public Rela- 
tions Committee 


PR News Letter—On motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mr. Guhl, the 
Council authorized the preparation 
and distribution of three issues of a 
Public Relations News Letter on an 
experimental basis. 


Education Ed Sez—On motion of Doc- 
tor Gasser, seconded by Mr. Saner. 
the preparation of “Education Ed Sez” 
posters was approved for a period of 
six months. 


PR Handbook—On motion of Mr. 
Burkhart, seconded by Mr. Snyder, the 
committee was granted permission to 
work on a revision of the PR Hand- 


book. 
IBM Multigraph Machine—On motion 
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of Mrs. Graham, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, the request for this machine 
was tabled. 


Appointive Committees—On motion 
of Mr. Saner, seconded by Mr. Burk- 
hart, the recommendation that 50% or 
some similar substantial percentage of 
appointive committees should be re- 
tained each year was not approved. 


Constitution of the Northwestern Con- 
vention District—On motion of Doc- 
tor Addleman, seconded by Mr. Burk- 
hart, the Council voted to give this 
constitution consideration at another 
meeting. 

Petition for Industrial .Arts Section— 
The Executive Secretary presented a 
petition received from J. Philip Young, 
Neville Township High School, for the 
creation of an Industrial Arts Section 
in the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. It was moved by Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mr. Guhl, that 
Council receive the communication, 
look with favor upon the petition, and 
refer it to the Executive Committee of 
the Department of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education for recommen- 
dation by that body at the September 
meeting of the Council. Motion car- 
ried. 

(At 3:45 p.m. Doctor Addleman with- 
drew.) 

Classroom Teacher Conference—On 
motion of Mrs. Graham, seconded by 
Mr. Saner, the Council approved the 
recommendation of the Executive 
Board of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers that each delegate to the 
Bedford Springs Conference be sub- 
sidized to the extent of $5 from the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
budget and that $5 for each delegate 
be requested from the Convention Dis- 
trict budget. 


Headquarters Building—It was moved 
by Mr. Burkhart, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, that a committee be named to 
study reconditioning the outside of 
Headquarters and air-conditioning the 
offices. Motion carried. 


CoMMUNICATIONS—Attention was 
called to communications from the fol- 
lowing: 


C. L, Axtell—in appreciation of as- 
sistance given John H. Liggett 


E. C. Perry—acknowledging contribu- 
tion from the PSEA to CPEA Project 


A. J. Lambrinudi—acknowledging re- 


ceipt of $5,377.06 for UNESCO Gift 
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Stamps from the PSEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


Henry Klonower—appreciation for 
two scholarships to the Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers at 
State College. 


NEA Strate Director—Miss Stude- 
baker expressed appreciation for hav- 
ing had the opportunity to attend and 
participate in the meetings of the 
Executive Council of the PSEA during 
her term as NEA State Director. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:05 p.m. the 
Council adjourned.—H. E. GAyYMan, 
Executive Secretary 


August 21, 22, 1952 


The Executive Council met in the 
Hans Kindler Room, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg, Thursday evening, August 
21, and Friday afternoon, August 22, 
1952, during the Local Branch Lead- 
ers Workshop, with Herbert P. Lau- 
terbach, President, presiding. 

Those attending were A. Nelson Ad- 
dleman, A. G. Breidenstine, Helen M. 
Brennan, Edwin D. Clauss, John E. 
Davis, Harry N. Gasser, Mrs. Audrey 
S. Graham, David C. Guhl, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, John M. Lumley, Fern 
McCune, Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, and 
Hazel Rankin. 

Absent but accounted for: Mark N. 
Burkhart, Francis B. Haas, Lawrence 
E. McKnight, Kerr Miller, J. Wallace 
Saner, H. Austin Snyder. 

David H: Stewart, NEA State Direc- 
tor, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney, met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Clauss, 
seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, the 
minutes of the June 7 meeting were 
approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lau- 
terbach commented on his participa- 
tion in the WOTP Conference in Den- 
mark and the preparation of material 
for the September JOURNAL. 

Doctor Stewart expressed his appre- 
ciation to the members of Council for 
their endorsement and support in his 
election as first vice president of the 


NEA. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
July 1-31. He stated that the accounts 
of the Association had been audited 
by A. James Eby as of June 30, 1952. 

On motion of Mrs. Graham, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Morton, the financial 


report of the Executive Secretary was 
accepted. 


Permanent Fund—On motion of Doc- 
tor Breidenstine, seconded by Mr. 
Guhl, approval was given to a loan of 
$500 to the Permanent Fund to com- 
plete the purchase of bonds in the 
amount of $3500, with the understand- 
ing that the current fund will be reim- 
bursed when interest earnings to the 
Permanent Fund amount to $500. 


Resignation of Mrs. Helen Foltz—On 
motion of Doctor Breidenstine, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Morton, the Executive 
Secretary was instructed to send a let- 
ter of commendation to Mrs. Foltz for 
her services to PSEA and of regret 
that it was necessary for her to leave 
the city. 

Retirement Policies of Sara E. New- 
comer—Mr. Lumley moved, Mrs. Gra- 
ham seconded, a motion to approve 
the transfer to Miss Newcomer of all 
rights of the Association in the two 
insurance policies held jointly by Miss 
Newcomer and the PSEA. Motion car- 
ried. 


Cost or Epucation BuLLeETIN—The 
Executive Secretary presented a state- 
ment on the cost of the Education 
Bulletin and raised the question with 
regard to changing the number of is- 
sues. On motion of Miss Brennan, sec- 
onded by Mr. Guhl, the Executive Sec- 
retary was requested to explore the 
matter further, particularly with re- 
gard to postal regulations, and _ re- 
port at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil. 

LecaL ServicE—On motion of Miss 
Brennan, seconded by Doctor Addle- 
man, the report on legal service from 
May 28 to August 8 was accepted. 


STATE CONVENTION 


Theme—President Lauterbach appoint- 
ed Mrs. Graham, chairman, Doctor 
Breidenstine, and Miss Rankin to serve 
as a committee to select a theme for 
the 1952 Convention. 


Rules of Procedure—On motion of 
Doctor Breidenstine, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, the Council adopted the Rules 
of Procedure, as printed in the Decem- 
ber, 1951, JourNAL, for the 1952 Con- 


vention. 


Order of Business—On motion of Mr. 
Lumley, seconded. by Mr. Gasser, the 
Council adopted the order of business 
of previous years, subject to necessary 
modifications. 





Other items discussed in connection 
with the State Convention were the re- 
port to the House of Delegates, speak- 
ers, finances, hotel reservations, and 
ballots. The following were asked by 
the President to serve as a social com- 
mittee: Miss Brennan, chairman, Mrs. 
Graham, Miss McCune, Mrs. Morton, 
and Miss Rankin. 


Request for change in Time Schedule 
—On motion of Mrs. Graham, sec- 
onded by Miss McCune, the Council 
agreed that because of the many ac- 
tivities during the three days of the 
Convention, we should adhere to the 
Time Schedule as adopted. 


Association Activities—The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported on meetings of 
committees planned for the fall 
months. The Convention District Presi- 
dents reported on activities in their 
districts, and Presidents of Depart- 
ments on department activities. 


Supervision and Curriculum—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Lumley, seconded by Mrs. 
Morton, a report of the Committee on 
Professional Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
presented by Mr. Gasser was received 
by the Council for transfer to the 
Legislative Committee for considera- 
tion and appropriate action. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 

Definition of Membership—On motion 
of Mr. Lumley, seconded by Mr. Gas- 
ser, recommendations of the committee 
were adopted as a guide for the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the year 1952-53. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Industrial Arts Group—On motion of 
Mr. Lumley, seconded by Doctor 
Davis, the Council agreed to provide a 
place for the Industrial Arts teachers 
to have a program during the Staie 
Convention, if they so desire. 


The Brownleys Find the Answer—lIt 
was moved by Mr. Lumley, seconded 
by Mrs. Morton, that the Professional 
Planning Committee be informed that 
it was the consensus of the Council 
that the benefits from this recording 
would not justify the expense involved. 


New Business 

Request for legal assistance from P. J. 
Burke—On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Doctor Davis, the 
Executive Secretary was instructed to 
give further study to this request and 
report at the next meeting of the 
Council. 
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Request for purchase of mailing list by 
Paul L. Mills—On motion of Doctor 
Breidenstine, seconded by Miss Mc- 
Cune, the request was refused. 


CAP-NEA Membership Goal—On mo- 
tion of Miss Rankin, seconded by Miss 
Brennan, the Council accepted the 
membership goal of 44,225 for 1952- 
53. 

Ella Wenders vs. White Mills Inde- 
pendent School District, Wayne Coun- 
ty—On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded 
by Doctor Addleman, the Council 
agreed to participate in the case by 
joining Mrs. Wenders’ counsel in her 
petition to the Supreme Court. 


CoMMUNICATIONS—Communications, 
expressing appreciation for scholar- 
ships provided by the PSEA for attend- 
ance at the Conservation Laboratory 
for Teachers at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, were read from John C. Sander- 
son and C. Howard Jenkins. 


R. B. Marston on CAP—It was moved 
by Mrs. Graham, seconded by Miss 
Rankin, that the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association adopt in prin- 
ciple the goals of the NEA-CAP pro- 


gram. Motion carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:45 p.m., Friday, 
August 22, the Council adjourned to 
meet on Saturday, September 27.— 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Bill of Rights Conference 

At the call of President Herbert P. 
Lauterbach the Executive Council and 
the Bill of Rights Committee met in 
joint session in the Appian Room of 
the Harrisburger Hotel, Saturday, 
May 3, at 9:30 a.m., DST. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
provide an opportunity for these two 
groups and representatives from other 
organizations to consider the state- 
ment of the Committee as developed 
to date. 

Organizations invited to participate 
were the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Pennsylvania Division of the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Joining in the discussion were Mrs. 
Francis A. Pitkin, representing the 
Pennsylvania Division of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
and Henry Klonower, representing the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Also present at the invitation of the 


President were George A. Eich er, 
chairman of the PSEA Commission on 
Professional Ethics, and G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman of the PSA 
Legislative Committee. 

It was not possible for Thomas Wat- 
kins, chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, and representatives of ‘he 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association and the Pennsylvania Cen- 
gress of Parents and Teachers to «t- 
tend. 

William A. Yeager, chairman of tie 
Bill of Rights Committee, presided at 
the Conference. He gave the group the 
background of the development of the 
statement of the Bill of Rights, follow- 
ing which there was extended discus- 
sion. 

Members spoke on the need for cer- 
tain of its provisions, considered the 
phrasing in a number of instances, and 
discussed the appropriate way in 
which the provisions’ of the Bill of 
Rights could be made effective and at 
the same time impress the public that 
the profession was aware of its re- 
sponsibilities as well as its rights. 

Sentiment was evident at the con- 
clusion of the discussion that the Asso- 
ciation should proceed through a Com- 
mittee to develop a Code of Compe- 
tence; that upon the conclusion of this 
task a small editing committee should 
be appointed representative of the 
Ethics Commission, Committee on 
Code of Competence, and the Commit- 
tee on Bill of Rights to study the three 
documents with a view to eliminating 
conflicts in terminology and empha- 
sis; and that the three documents 
should then be published as a joint 
statement of the position of the Asso- 
ciation with reference to ethics, rights, 
and responsibilities. 

The group adjourned at 11:40 a.m., 
DST. 


Legislative Committee 
April 19, 1952 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
April 19, at 9:30 a.m., with G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: 
Cathleen M. Champlin, John Duronio, 
Isabel Epley, Harvey E. Gayman, Mil- 
lard L. Gleim, Joseph Siegman, Mabel 
Simmons, Kermit M. Stover, G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman, and T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Norman 


C. Brillhart and Lee E. Corter. 
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\. Clair Moser of Headquarters 
Steff and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 


tor iey, met with the Committee. 


Mixutes—It was moved by Mr. 
Gleim, seconded by Miss Simmons, 
that the minutes of the meeting of 
February 9 be approved as mailed to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Stover made a report on the 
meeting held by the Subcommittee on 
Assessments on April 2. The next 
meeting will be held on Monday, April! 
28, at 2:00 p.m. Invitations have 
been extended to eighteen State-wide 
organizations to attend this meeting. 


REPORTS AND REACTIONS FROM Com- 
MITTEE MemBers—Committee mem- 
bers reported that the problems with 
which local teacher groups are con- 
cerned are local salary schedules, lo- 
cal group insurance programs, prob- 
lems relating to retirement, the organ- 
ization of jointures, and payment of 
income taxes on institute fees. 


PRoPOSALS FoR 1952 


Retiremeni—Mr. Gayman summarized 
briefly the problems considered by the 
Retirement Problems Committee at its 
last meeting. 

These were: increase in retirement 
allowances for retired teachers, sur- 
vivor benefits, and the possible im- 
pingement of social security upon re- 
tirement. 

Miss Champlin proposed that we 
investigate the possibility of securing 
an amendment to the Retirement Law 
to permit those in 1/160 class who re- 
turned to active service after disabil- 
ity retirement to be eligible for mem- 
bership in the 1/140 class. She also 
recommended that the committee give 
consideration to increasing the em- 
ployes’ membership on the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board. 

Miss Epley indicated the need for 
legislation that would permit adjust- 
ment in retirement annuities for prior 
service credit which had not been 
credited at the time of retirement. 
These problems were referred to the 
Retirement Problems Committee for 
study. 


Term of Superintendents—It was 
moved by Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Stover, that the Committee sup- 
port legislation increasing the term of 
a superintendent of schools from 4 to 
6 years. Motion carried. 


Ccoperating Teachers—It was moved 
hy Mr. Siegman, seconded by Miss 
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Simmons, that favorable legislation be 
supported that would set a minimum 
salary for the services of cooperating 
or critic teachers in the public schools. 
Motion carried. 


Sabbatical Leave—It was moved by 
Mr. Duronio, seconded by Mr. Sieg- 
man, that beth the employe and the 
employer shall be required to con- 
tribute to the Retirement System on 
full salary in cases of sabbatical leave. 
Motion carried. 


Other Legislation—The Committee 
agreed to give consideration at a later 
date to the need for legislation con- 
cerning assessment of real estate, 
teacher load, distressed school dis- 
tricts, 60-day notice to teachers by lo- 
cal school boards prior to suspension, 
sick leave, and other leaves of ab- 
sence, tenure for teachers in State 
Teachers Colleges, defining assistant 
supervising principal, vice principal 
and supervising principal, supervisor, 
coordinator, and director. 

Mr. Thompson read a communica- 

tion from the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum suggesting that 
supervisor, coordinator, and director 
be defined and that a suggested salary 
schedule for these groups be supported 
by legislation. 
Federal Aid—School Buildings—Mv. 
Gayman reported that a subcommiitee 
of the House Education and Labor 
Committee has been appointed and is 
planning to hold hearings on HR 4545. 
Congressman Bailey of West Virginia 
is chairman of this subcommittee. 


Exemption of Retirement Incomes— 
The National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the NEA are supporting 
legislation to exempt retirement in- 
comes from the federal income tax. 
Miss Epley moved, seconded by Mr. 
Stover, that we give vigorous and ac- 
tive support to the NEA on legislation 
which would provide exemptions of 
retirement incomes. Motion carried. 

Mr. Stover pointed out that the pur- 
pose of developing jointures is to im- 
prove the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania and not to get an additional 
bonus from the State. He suggested 
that jointures be established on the 
basis of a minimum program of edu- 
cation. 

The Committee agreed that this 
problem be presented to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for study. 

The next meeting of the Committee 


will be held on June 21 at PSEA 


Headquarters. The meeting adjourned 
at 4:15 p.m. 


June 21, 1952 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, June 
21, 1952, at 9:30 a.m. with G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman, presiding. 


Rott Cat~t—Those present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Isabel Epley, H. E. Gay- 
man, Millard L. Gleim, Joseph Sieg- 
man, Mabel Simmons, Kermit M. 
Stover, G. Baker Thompson, chairman, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: 
Duronio and Lee E. Corter. 

A. Clair Moser of Headquarters 
Staff and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 


torney, met with the Committee. 


John 


Minutes—It was moved by Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Miss Champlin, that the 
minutes of the meeting of April 19, 
1952, be approved as mailed to the 
Committee. Carried. 


SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS—Invitations 
were extended to Howard Newcomer, 
Scranton, to present legislative sugges- 
tions concerning Vocational Educa- 
tion, to Lee E. Boyer, Millersville, con- 
cerning tenure for State Teachers Col- 
lege faculties, and to Harry N. Gasser. 
State College, concerning definitions 
and salaries for Traveling Teachers, 
Supervisors, Coordinators, and Direc- 
lors. 

For the latter Mr. Gasser with Paul 
L. Glatzert and Edward Abramoski of 
Erie presented an “Interim Report of 
the Committee on Definition of Titles.” 
They recommended that the defini- 
tions be enacted into law. 

Mrs. Catherine W. Birth, Wilkes- 
Barre, Margaret M. Brant, Carlisle, 
Anne G. Eifler, Altoona, and Mrs. 
Lavinia Maurer, Hazleton, representa- 
tives of the Home Economic Section of 
the P.V.A., presented a report on the 
action of a subcommittee of the P.V.A. 
Legislative Committee on the defini- 
tions. They pointed out that Trade and 
Industrial teachers were not agreeable 
to the definitions as presented in the 
interim report. It was agreed that 
further conferences should be he!d by 
the groups interested with the PSEA. 


SuccEstep LecisLation—Members of 
the Legislative Committee indicated 
they had been approached by mem- 
bers concerning the following: A 
double increment in 1953-54,  in- 
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creased sick leave provisions, increased 
penalty for emergency certification, 
survivor benefits in retirement, con- 
tributions to retirement system while 
on sabbatical leave, minimum com- 
pulsory retirement at age 65, final 
salary, the best five years, withdraw- 
als from retirement system to include 
State contributions, certification of 
employes in recreational programs, 
unit for supervisors and administra- 
tors, contributions to retirement sys- 
tem for employes injured in service. 
It was agreed that the suggestions 
on retirement be referred to the Re- 
tirement Problems Committee. 


Out-oF-STATE SERVICE—Mr. Gayman 
was requested to interview Doctor 
Richwine, Acting Secretary, on the 
possibilities of an opinion favorable 
to those teachers who have made con- 
tributions to the Retirement System 
for Out-of-State Service under the 
1945 Act. 


ASSESSMENTS ON REAL EstaTE—Mr. 
Thompson reported that school direc- 
tors have been discussing this prob- 
lem in their district meetings. Prog- 
ress is being made and several county- 
wide assessment revisions are under 
way. 

TEACHER Loap—Mr. Thompson re- 
ported on the discussion of this prob- 
lem at a joint meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council and the Bill of Rights 
Committee. 


FEDERAL LecisLation—Mr. Gayman 
reported on Federal Aid, School Build- 


ings, and Social Security Legislation. 
Federal Aid—No new developments. 


School Buildings—H.R. 8145 was re- 
ported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee. No specific amount of appro- 
priation is in the bill. It provides for 
State participation and includes a 
formula for the distribution of funds. 
The formula is based on school pop- 
ulation 5 to 17 years of age. Pennsyl- 
vania has 6.806% of this school age 
population in the nation and would 
receive 6.806% of the appropriation. 


Social Security—H.R. 7800 was sent 
to the floor of the House. It extended 
coverage to public employes but ex- 
cluded elementary and_ secondary 
teachers. This bill was defeated by the 
House, then it was revised by striking 
out the disability clause and passed by 
the House. The Senate has reported 
the bill after deleting Section 3 and 
Clause 218B of Section 6 which re- 
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ferred to inclusion of public em- 
ployes. 


Tenure—The Committee was informed 
of a study which is being made by 
the State School Directors Association 
on tenure. 


New Business—Mr. Siegman called the 
attention of the Committee to certain 
practices in some school districts with 
regard to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance for teachers. Mr. Adler stated 
that the law covers teachers unless a 
sign is posted stating that the school 
district does not wish to be covered. 

Mr. Siegman moved, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, that the Committee ad- 
journ at 4:35 p.m. Motion carried.— 
A. Ciatr Moser, Acting Secretary 


Legal Interest 


ELLA WENDERS 
vs. 
WHITE MILLS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
No. 16 February Term, 1952 
Opinion Filed July 17, 1952 

Facts: The plaintiff, Ella Wenders, 
was appointed a temporary employe in 
August of 1944. In 1950 she was teach- 
ing the seventh and eighth grades. At 
that time she was notified her services 
were no longer required. Another 
teacher who had been appointed in 
June of 1946, following the discon- 
tinuance of the high school in 1950, 
was assigned to teach the seventh and 
eighth grades formerly taught by Ella 
Wenders. The employment of both 
Ella Wenders and the other teacher 
was verbal. No contract was executed 
or delivered to either party. The plain- 
tiff, Ella Wenders, alleged that she was 
a professional employe engaged prior 
to the other teacher assigned to her 
position in 1950. She therefore filed a 
petition for a writ of mandamus against 
the school board to compel her rein- 
statement as a professional employe. 
The lower court granted the prayer of 
the petition and ordered her reinstate- 
ment, whereupon the school district 
appealed to the Superior Court. 


Question: In the absence of a writ- 
ten contract of employment, does a 
teacher have a valid and enforceable 
contract? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The court pointed out 
that ever since the School Code of 
1911, written contracts for the em- 
ployment of teachers have been re- 
quired. The substance of the earlier 


provisions and the form of the ccn- 
tract were enacted by the Public School 
Code of 1949. The court indicated that 
a valid and enforceable contract be- 
tween a teacher and a school district 
requires, (1) the appointment or elec- 
tion as specified in the Code, and (2) 
the execution of a contract in writing 
on behalf of the board by the proper 
officers and signed by the teacher. Both 
elements are vital and essential. If 
either element is lacking, there is no 
valid, enforceable contract. 

In the case of Ella Wenders, the court 
held that since she had no written con- 
tract she was without a right against 
the school board which was enforce- 
able by a mandamus. Her appointment 
by the district in 1946 was not sufficient 
to create a contract. “Without a written 
contract, appellee’s (Ella Wenders) ap- 
pointment was subject to rescission or 
revocation by the board—and its ac- 
tion discontinuing her services was 
equivalent to a formal revocation.” 

In view of the above conclusion the 
court held that there was no need to 
consider seniority rights between Ella 
Wenders and the other teacher. The 
lower court was reversed and the peti- 
tion of Ella Wenders for the writ of 
mandamus was denied. 


APPEAL OF LOUIS RITZIE 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania 
October Term, 1951 
Opinion Filed May 27, 1952 


No. 748 


Facts: The Dupont Borough school 
district was advised that Miss Dugan, 
a supervising principal of the Borough 
schools, was not qualified for that po- 
sition. On December 23, 1946, Mr. 
Ritzie was named to succeed Miss 
Dugan as supervising principal at an 
annual salary of $3,250. Upon appeal 
to the courts by Miss Dugan, she was 
restored as supervising principal by 
the district at a salary of $3,725. On 
the same date, September 2, 1948, Mr. 
Ritzie was made supervising principal 
of the elementary schools, a newly cre- 
ated position, at an annual salary of 
$3,750. On January 5, 1950, the posi- 
tion of supervising principal of ele- 
mentary schools was abolished and Mr. 
Ritzie’s contract was terminated by the 
board. Upon application for reinstate- 
ment, he was reinstated as a profes- 
sional employe August 2, 1950, by or- 
der of the Common Pleas Court of 
Luzerne County. On August 3, 1950, 
pursuant to the order of the court, Mr. 
Ritzie was reinstated as a professional 
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employe and his salary fixed at $2,900 
per annum. He alleged a demotion in 
salary from $3,750 to $2,900. The 
board granted him a hearing upon his 
request and held that no demotion oc- 
curred. Upon appeal to the Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, the ac- 
tion of the board was upheld. From the 
decision of the Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction, an appeal was taken to . 


the Common Pleas Court of Luzerne 
County. 


QuESTION: May the salary of a pro- 
fessional employe be reduced without 
constituting a demotion under the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act if such reduction 
is made in the proper exercise of the 
board’s discretion under facts war- 
ranting the exercise of such action? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The court held that when 
Mr. Ritzie was made supervising prin- 
cipal he was made so under a mistake 
of law in that the board had been ad- 
vised that Miss Dugan was not eligible 
for the position of supervising princi- 
pal. It therefore followed that when 
Miss Dugan was reinstated by order of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Mr. Ritzie was demoted in position, 
namely from supervising principal to 
supervising principal of the elementary 
schools at an increase in salary, such 
action by the board constituted an 
abuse of discretion and that paying to 
him as a subordinate a higher salary 
than was paid to Miss Dugan, his su- 
perior, upon her reinstatement, created 
a situation detrimental to the morale of 
the staff and inimical to the welfare of 
the student body. 

The court concluded, therefore, that 
when the board, “to correct this situa- 
tion, demoted him in salary to $2,900, 
his salary as a professional employe 
plus the normal increments by virtue 
of his seniority, it acted properly in the 
exercise of sound discretion and its 
action will not be disturbed.” 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee 
held its fifth meeting at Chambersburg 
on August 19 during the Penn Hall 
Workshop. Thomas W. Watkins, chair- 
man, presided while the Committee 
considered plans for its participation 
in the Classroom Teachers Conference 
at Bedford Springs, the Ed Says pos- 
ters, and contents for a News Letter on 
public relations for Local Branches.— 
ELIZABETH G. BEADLING, Secretary 
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Career, from page 48 
discussion and student questions from 
a previous Career Day to be sent as a 
guide to each speaker. The Chamber of 
Commerce also helped to secure speak- 
ers and carry out the general program. 


The Students Participate 


Members of the Student Council 
acted as hosts and guides to consultants 
and visiting students and took entire 
charge of the ushering and checkroom) 
Each classroom conference had a stu- 
dent and a faculty. chairman who 
worked together) All consultants were 
introduced to each group by a student 
chairman who had been previously 
coached on methods of introducing 
speakers. No student made more than 
one introduction so that as many stu- 
dents as possible might share in this 
part of the training. 

The art department made the signs 
for the different classrooms, the indus- 
trial arts department placed them over 
the rooms along the hall, and the com- 
mercial department typed the letters of 
invitation and the “thank you” notes, 
so that many people contributed to the 
success of the project. 

The program opened with a general 
assembly in the high school auditorium, 
with Harry L. Kriner, president of State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, as the 
general speaker. School officials and 
consultants were also introduced at 
that time, programs distributed, and all 
plans for the day announced. At noon 
the Manufacturers’ Association held a 
luncheon at the Anthony Wayne Hotel 
for consultants and committee members 
so they could meet informally and ex- 
change ideas and experienees. 


Students and Faculty Evaluate 


At the next homeroom period fol- 
lowing Career Day, students and faculty 
were asked to submit an evaluation of 
the program by pointing out what was 
most helpful, what could be improved, 
and to make other suggestions for 
future planning. These suggestions were 
filed for reference in planning next 
year’s conference. 

The interest shown by the commu- 
nity, the willingness to participate, and 
the expert advice given to the students, 
together with faculty-student participa- 
tion, made Career Day both pleasant 
and valuable. Both faculty and students 
believe the program really helpful and 
very much worth while. 





Letters to the Editor 


The JOURNAL Covers Intriguing 


“During the last three years, partic- 
ularly, I have noted the splendid 
change in the design of our JOURNAL. 
The covers have been intriguing, time- 
ly, and in most instances, worth-while 
works of design. The symbolism, re- 
gardless of its esoteric character at 
times, must have demanded the atten- 
tion of the readers. I feel that the edi- 
torial contents of the entire JOURNAL 
have steadily improved. 

“Please accept my congratulations 
on both items mentioned above and 
share them, if you will, with those who 
have labored with you.” 

—TI. L. pEFRANCEsCO 
Director and Professor of 
Art Education 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown 


The Best Group Ever 


“T do not know an organization for 
which I would rather pay $5.25, as per 
your recent bill. Let me say to you in 
all sincerity, I have never lost my 
touch with the educators of Pennsyl- 
vania, who I think are the best group 
ever. 

“I look forward to receiving my 
copies of this magazine. I love it, di- 
gest it, and read it from cover to cover. 
It is the medium by which I keep in 
touch with my educator friends.” 

—Joun R. HOLLINGER 
Owner-Manager 
The Madison 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Pennsylvania Not Out of Me 


“Although I am teaching in Ohio, | 
want to continue reading the Pennsyl- 
vania school news. Although I am out 
of Pennsylvania, 1 am sure Pennsyl- 
vania is not out of me. Forty years of 
interest in teaching (regular and sub- 
stitute) do something to our profes- 
sional reading habit. 

“Our Bay Teachers’ Association (of 
which I am the president) knows the 
ScHooL JourNAL and the Education 
Bulletin. They spur us on to real ac- 
tion.” 

—Mrs. ELizaBETH GILCHRIST Bortz 

Bay Village, Ohio 








NEW BOOKS we 








EpucaTion For ALL AMERICAN YOUTH—A 
Further Look. 413 pp. Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA. $2 


A revised edition of the volume which 
was first issued by the Commission in 1944. 
Chapters 1, 2, and 10 have been rewritten, 
and the remainder of the book has been 
revised to the extent necessary to bring it 
up-to-date. The book reviews the expanding 
and changing functions of the high school, 
present deficiencies of secondary education, 
and the need for local initiative to over- 
come them. It deals with special problems of 
youth education in a world of conflict and 
uncertainty. It describes in detail a Farm- 
ville community school and its guidance 
program and adaptations to individual needs 
of youth. 


YoutH on Triat. Major Lucian J. Ciletii. 
272 pp. Better the World Press, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. $3.75 

The editor of this collection of high school 

essays and selected supplementary material 
was a former teacher. When the State of 
Pennsylvania submitted the question of a 
soldiers’ bonus to its citizens in 1949, he 
voted against it. In his words, “the country 
and the State of Pennsylvania owe me 
nothing.” When the bonus was approved 
anyway, Major Ciletti decided to use his 
$500 toward sponsoring an essay contest for 
Pennsylvania high school students. The sub- 
ject of the contest was “What Youth Can 
Do Today to Better the World of Tomorrow.” 
One hundred fifty-three of the 3,000 essays 
submitted are printed in this book together 
with a picture and brief biographical ma- 
terial on each author. Included also are the 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, a speech by Mr. Ciletti, 
and other pictures and material relating to 
Pennsylvania and American history. The re- 
view in the New York Times, dated January 
27, 1952, says of the book: “Brief and direct, 
the essays stress the importance of honor 
and integrity in personal, national, and in- 
ternational affairs, of education, morality, 
and religious faith. These themes are not 
new but they are fundamental. The result is 
an attractive, well-printed volume that will 
interest teen-age readers and be useful in 
classroom and school library.” 


Wortp History. Revised Edition. Emma P. 
Smith, D. S. Muzzey, and Minnie Lloyd. 

774 pp. Illus. Ginn. $4.20 
The new edition of this World History 
gives an illuminating account of the momen- 
tous events of recent years. It is a history of 
all countries and of all peoples. In addition 
to European history, it includes the United 
States, Canada, India, Japan, Russia, and 
Australia. The student gets the background 
for understanding present South African and 
Egyptian troubles. He learns of New Zea- 
land’s leadership in social reforms, traces 
China’s contact with the West, studies the 
remarkable early civilizations of Latin 
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America and the struggles of the Spanish 
American peoples for independence. A Work- 
book and a Teachers’ Manual are available. 


Hicuer Epucation 1N THE Forty-Eicut 
States. 333 pp. A Report to the Gover- 
nors’ Conference by the Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. $5 

The study deals with the programs, financ- 
ing, and organization of the state systems of 
higher education in America. It sketches 
briefly the historical development of higher 
education in America from the colonial begin- 
nings to the present. It outlines the types of 
programs and activities maintained by pub- 
lic and private colleges and _ universities 
today. It examines the financing of higher 
education. More than 125 tables and charts, 
many of them state-by-state compilations, 
support the textual treatment. 


Tue News Is Goop. Marie McSwigan, Pitts- 
burgh. 223 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.75 

Continuing the story of Miss McSwigan’s 
“Binnie Latches On.” Binnie is a few years 
older now and with her family has moved 
to a new and more fashionable neighbor- 
hood. In this new school Binnie’s literary 
efforts are not only declined—they are 
ignored. Desperately hurt at first, Binnie 
perseveres, meanwhile turning her atttention 
to another matter: a group of Indian chil- 
dren in need of shoes. The recounting of 
her hard won success is a fast-paced comedy 
full of laughter and tears and eager friend- 
liness which girls between eleven and four- 
teen will enjoy. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING. Robert W. Richey. 
434 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $4.75 

In this book, the student is urged to weigh 
critically the wisdom of entering the teach- 
ing profession. Data and trends regarding 
salaries, supply and demand of teachers, new 
kinds of positions that are developing for 
teachers, legislation affecting the economic 
status of teachers are a few of the many cur- 
rent factors covered. The conditions, duties, 
and responsibilities which a teacher may 
reasonably expect are fully treated. 


GrowtH IN Human RE ations. Bernice 
Baxter. 112 pp. Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Company, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia. $1.50 (Paper Cover) 

This school book is dedicated “to all who 
guide children in home, church, school, and 
community.” The author points to the in- 
fluence adults have in guiding young persons 
in their evaluation of social values. Based 
on the thesis that the interpersonal relations 
of early years are a crucial and determining 
factor in the child’s potentiality for enriched 
social life, the ordinary situations of every- 
day living are reviewed for their bearing 
upon the development of cooperative atti- 
tudes and democratic beliefs in children. 
This program of education in human rela- 
tions includes: the child’s first face-to-face 


experiences and relationships with the adu'ts 
of his home, school, and community envire.- 
ment; the continuing development in you: 
of social understanding and interpretaticn 
of behavior; growing interest and skill 4 
group participation; an expanding intere=t 
and knowledge of community, state, natio.., 
and world problems with an aroused pe-- 
sonal concern in their solution. 


Rapio EncuisH. Florence F. French, W. |. 
Levenson, and Vera C. Rockwell. 3&2 
pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3.60 


“Radio English” presents the essentials of 
competent writing and speaking with plenty 
of sample scripts to study. It describes con- 
tinuity in the radio program, the news by 
radio, talk on the radio, the radio play, and 
television today. It stresses the necessity of 
independent and creative thinking in the 
field of radio. In the early chapters, the im- 
portance of research is discussed. William 
Dow Boutwell in the Foreword says at the 
end of this course, the student “should be 
able to walk into any department of radio 
with all the confidence of a Daniel Boone.” 


Ir HAPPENED IN PENNSYLVANIA. Eleanor S. 
Perrott. Illustrated by Henrietta van 
Gelder Alderfer. 54 pp. Penns Valley 
Publishers, Inc., State College 


Just in time for Pennsylvania Week is 
this educative text workbook. The author 
prepared the unit on Pennsylvania for use 
in her fifth grade class. It includes the story 
of Pennsylvania’s beginning and growth 
with emphasis on giving pupils a knowledge 
of the aims and purposes for which the 
Commonwealth was founded. 


Heroes oF Our America. Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth. 416 pp. Illus. Iroquois. 
$2.32 

A brand new biographical history for the 
middle grades which contains the life stories 
of 30 leading Americans from Christopher 

Columbus to F. D. R. For students from the 

fourth or higher grades. More than 150 

illustrations, many in full color, fill the book, 

and all of them are integrated with the con- 
tent. 


Wuat Numbers Can Do. D. H. Patton and 
W. E. Young. 400 pp. Illus. Iroquois. 
$2.12 

The sixth grade text of the Numbers at 

Work Series for grades three through eight. 
Features of the book are increased pupil 
participation, more purposeful self-activity, 
experience-based generalizations, a special 
system for remembering, and careful place- 
ment of topics. The book is built on the 
graded-difficulty plan. The most difficult and 
troublesome number combinations are given 
proportionately more attention than the 
easier combinations. 


Stupyinc Strupents. C. P. Froehlich and J. 
G. Darley. 430 pp. Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago. $4.25 

This handbook covers objective and sub- 
jective methods of measuring, evaluating, 
and analyzing students. It treats such topics 
as evaluation of tests, analysis of individuals 
by means of test scores, nature of observa- 
tions, self-report documents and sociometric 
appraisal of students, and discusses the com- 
parative value of each device. Of the Pro- 
fessional Guidance Series. 
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Vly do 0 mity featkil Sty: 
‘During free periods my pupils enjoy browsing 
and reading in Compton’s in preference to their 
storybooks.” 


“There are very few times during the school 
day when a number of Compton volumes are 
not in use on pupils’ desks.” 


“The pictures in Compton’s are worth the price 
of the set. Their accuracy, color and real interest 
appeal make these books as popular as the 
storybooks or magazines.” 


“Pupils wait in line for Compton’s. It is the 
most popular reference book in our school.” 


“My primary school children never tire of leaf- 
ing through Compton’s studying its beautiful 
pictures. It is a great aid to reading readiness.” 


“My pupils find answers to questions through 
the Compton Fact-Index which they can’t find 
anywhere else—and they find them so quickly.” 


** Whenever a problem arises the first thought ts 
*Let’s look it up in Compton’s’.”” 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 


| ...do Boys and Girls of all age 
love fo use COMPTON'S 7 
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fe We Some Of he fOASUS: 

¢ 
Compton text is written to arouse the interest of the reader. All essential facts 
are given, but these facts are related so clear concepts are formed. 


Compton articles are written to fit the grade levels where they are most fre- 
quently used. 


Compton pictures represent visual education at its best. Every picture is func- 
tional—a teaching picture, carefully planned right with the text to tell its full 
share of the story. 


Such pictures reproduced by the most advanced printing processes lend beauty 
and realism to all subjects. 

Captions above Compton pictures arrest attention, 
create interest and provoke questions. 
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\\ 
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S| Zee / Legends below each picture explain the picture and 
6 ex ) give information not included in accompanying text. 


The beautifully designed pages invite the eye. 


Clear legible type printed on fine quality and nonglare > 
English finish paper make for easy and pleasant reading. 


The easy reference Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the _ 
back of each volume—as easy to use as the dictionary—  ‘ 
makes every fact throughout the work instantly accessible NI 
by exact volume and page number. 





For prices and free material, write to: D. G. McKNIGHT, Mgr., 214 Washington Ave., Chestertown, Md. 


E. E_ Compton and Company 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Your Ruccep Constitution. Bruce A. and 
Esther B. Findlay. 314 pp. Illus. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago 

A textbook for grades six to twelve which 

explains the Constitution of the United 
States. Each Article of the Constitution ap- 
pears on an illustrated page followed by its 
explanation on one or more pages. This is 
also true of the amendments. Aids to under- 
standing are questions to think about and 
things to do, words you should understand, 
and testing what you have learned. 


Towarp Better Livinc. Book IV. 346 pp. 
$2.20. Towarp Mopern America. Book 
V. 437 pp. $2.56. Mabel Snedaker and 


Maxine Dunfee. Illus. Winston 

















Art Education 
Begins with 


CRAYOLA’ 


So important is CRA YOLA to school 
art education that it is available in 
packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 
may be purchased in bulk, also extra 





“Toward Better Living” tells the story of 
family and group living in different type 
regions from earliest times to that of today. 
It is the history of better social living. 
“Toward Modern America” is the story of 
America’s expansion and development from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Alaska to 
the Rio Grande, and from water wheels to 
atomic power. It is not a history of her 
wars or her politics. For grades four and 
five in Winston’s Social Studies Series. 


ELEMENTARY SociaL Stupies INSTRUCTION. 
M. P. Moffatt and Hazel W. Howell. 496 
pp. Illus. Longmans, Green. $4.25 

This book is designed as a text for courses 
in curriculum and methods of instruction on 
the elementary level. Emphasis is placed on 


| the social studies in relation to child growth 


and development. 


| SHARING FamiLy Livinc. Laura Baxter, Mar- 


garet M. Justin, and Lucile O. Rust. 560 
pp. Illus. Lippincott 


For beginning home economics courses in 


| the junior high school. The material covers 
| three or four semesters work. The book aims 


to develop understanding and appreciation of 
the ideals of worthy home membership. 


Burcess Business Law. Fourth Edition. Har- 
vey A. Andruss, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg. 634 pp. Illus. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 225 S. Main St., 
Wilkes-Barre. $2.40 


This business law text has been revised to 
meet the needs of citizens, consumers, em- 
ployers, employes, and jurors. While in- 
tended for a one-year course, the material 
has been rearranged so that topics suggested 
by the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals are placed in the first part of the 


| book. Illustrations have been added, tables 


showing variations of laws among staies 
have been brought up-to-date, recent legis- 
lation has been introduced in its proper 
place. 


Your Country AND THE Wor vp. R. M. Glen- 
dinning. Book 7. 512 pp. Your LiFe As 
A Citizen. Harriet F. Smith. Book 9, 
512 pp. Illus. Ginn. $3.72 each 
Book 7 gives a picture of the United 
States and its relations with the rest of the 
world which combines economic, physical, 
and political geography. The natural re- 
sources, industries, and trade of the world’s 
various countries are covered. The book ex- 
plains the development of the nations which 
today are playing leading roles in global af- 
fairs. Book 9 is on the meaning and duties 
of citizenship. It carries boys and girls from 
government as it functions around and about 


_ them every day to the world community of 


the United Nations. Both books are abun- 
dantly illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and maps. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill.: 


Cowsoy Sam AND Porky. Edna Walker 
Chandler. $1.28 


Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, 
Nove: 

DispLay FOR LEARNING. Making and Using 
Visual Materials. Marjorie East. Edited 
by Edgar Dale. $3 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 

Everysopy’s Istanp. Amy Morris Lillie. 
$2.75 

VITALIZED AssEMBLIES. 200 Programs for 
All Occasions. Nellie Zetta Thompson. $2 
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4V,” x Yg” size crayons are available 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 
is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
a 





making art available to every school | me 


child in the land. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; 
Robert T. Smerdon; Thomas J. Thomas 





Ask for the first-grade prospectus (#190) or 
the NEW second-and third-grade prospectus 
(#265)—in full color and FREE. 


"SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


120 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
CHILDREN AND THEIR Books. Lessons for 
Children and Adults on the Right Way 
to Treat Books. H. C. Lewis. $1 


Globe Book oP 175 Fifth Ave., New York | 

10, W.: Y.; | 

GREAT ‘hls Life Stories of Great Men 
and Women. F. H. Law. $2 

Jutrus Carsar. William Shakespeare. 
Adapted by J. A. Wapen and L. S. Lay- 
ton. $1.56 

RaMONA. Helen Hunt Jackson. Adapted 
by Olive Eckerson. $1.96 

Rosin Hoop. Adapted by Maurice Lap- 
man. Edited by Glenn Holder. $1.84 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 

Am Rapio. Progressive German Reader, 

Book Two. Meno Spann and W. F. 
Leopold. $0.64 


L’EXECUTION pE MARINECHE. Claude Ave- 
line. Edited by F. J. Gemmell and R. J. 
Quinault. $1.28 

Sotto Un Cretro Azzurro. Italian Read- 
ings for Beginners. J. L. Russo. $2.80 


Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York Vig Ni Y:: 
Mopern Puysicat SciENCEgW. O. Brooks 
and G. R. Tracy. $3.80 
Reap Up on Lire. H. H. Wagenheim, Eliz- 
abeth Voris Brattig, Rudolf Flesch, and | 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. $3.40 | 


Junior Literary Guild, Garden City, New | 
York: 
Writinc Books For Boys Anp Girts. A | 
Young Wings Anthology of Essays by | 
216 Authors who Tell How They Came | 

to Write Their Special Kinds of Books 
for Young Readers. Edited by Helen | 
Ferris. $2.98 | 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd | 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 

Atcesra: Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills. | 
Book II. Daymond J. Aiken and K. B. 
Henderson. $2.72 

Everypay Automosite Repairs. Revised | 
Edition. W. H. Crouse. $4 | 

GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING. A. G. 
Melvin. $3.75 

Hicu Scuoot Brotoey. Charlotte L. Grant, 
H. K. Cady, and N. A. Neal. Second Edi- 
tion. $3.88 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
Nemes 





IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH SUPER- | 
vision. A Revision of Improving Instruc- 
tion. T. H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. 
$5 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New | 
York 17, N. Y.: 
Discovertnc New Fietps. ExXpLorine | 
LITERATURE OLpD AND New. ProcreEss IN 
READING AND LITERATURE. Reading To- 
day Series. Ethel M. Orr, Evelyn T. | 
Holston, and Stella S. Center. $2.84 | 
each 
Du Pont: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN | 
AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. | 
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There MUST: 
be good reasons for 


Constant Leadership 


In the field of Teachers’ Group Insurance (Accident, Health, Hos- 
pitalization, and Life) the WASHINGTON NATIONAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY has always maintained unquestioned lead- 
ership. 


WHY ?— 


eo EXPERIENCE—Over 29 years in this specialized field. 


e STABILITY—Over 2000 Teacher Associations insured 
from coast to coast. 


e SECURITY—Excellent reputation for not increasing rates 
or cancelling groups. 


Write us for full details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 








PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


FOR LITERARY APPRECIATION 


PROSE AND POETRY 
The Emerald Book 
Grade 3 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Sunshine Book 
Grade 4 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Blue Sky Book 
Grade 5 
PROSE AND POETRY 
The Firelight Book 
Grade 6 


PROSE AND POETRY 
Adventures 
Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETRY 
For Enjoyment 
Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY 
For Appreciation 
Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY 
Of America 
Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY * PROSE AND POETRY 
Journeys Of England 
Grade 7 Grade 12 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 


go represented by 
W. H. Bie 
T. K. Ellis 

P. W. Symonds 








Now there are two booklets 
for girls--- 
to serve all age groups 





Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 


New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 





“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised 
everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 
Now the same authorities who produced “ Very Per- 
sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now” 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young 
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FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co., 
Educational Dept. ST-92 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following : 
For girls 9-12 
copies YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
For older girls 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


[J Physiology Chart (] Teaching Guide 


Organization 


Street 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Now”’ for girls 9 to 12 


girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
of interest to her. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the inte- 
grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 


10-Minute All-Colér Film . . . “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 
The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 


CO 
( 
ohm designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 


Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 





D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 


)YNAMIC SOLID GEOMETRY. David Skolnik 
and M. C. Hartley. $2.48 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.: 
HE Rosin Hoop Stories. Adapted by 
William Kottmeyer 


Jchin C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., 
delphia 7, Pa.: 

EXPLAINING WHY. Book IV. $2.16. Dis- 
COVERING WHY. Book V. $2.20. Un- 
DERSTANDING WuyY. Book VI. _ $2.28. 
Understanding Science Series. T. I. 
ed Kenneth Freeman, Nan Lacy, 
and J. S. Tippett 


Phila- 


Adventure Books 


\ Boy ror A Man’s Jos. The Story of the 
Founding of St. Louis. Nina Brown 


Baker. $1.50 
DRUMMER OF VINCENNES. 


Sentman. 


$1.50 

LittLE GIANT OF THE NortH. The Boy 
Who Won a Fur Empire. Alida Malkus. 
$1.50 

LittLeE WoLF SLAYER. 
phia’s First Quakers. D. E. Cooke. 


of the Panama Canal. Roger Burlingame. 
$1.50 

A Pirate Fiac ror Monterey. The Story 
of the Sack of Monterey. Lester Del Rey. 
$1.50 


Science Fiction Novels 
EARTHBOUND. Milton Lesser. $2 


FIND THE FEATHERED SERPENT. Evan Hun- 
ter. $2 


Five Acatnst Venus. Philip Latham. $2 
MARooneD ON Mars. Lester Del Rey. $2 
SON OF THE Stars. R. F. Jones. $2 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


THe UN Deccaration or Human Ricuts. 


A Handbook for Teachers. H. R. Ander- 
son and H. H. Cummings. 36 pp. U. S. 
Office of Education. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$0.15 


The purpose of this bulletin is to clarify | 


the meaning of the Declaration so that it 


may be understood by high school students. | 


The Declaration contains many principles 
already accepted in this country, but it will 
be worth while for young Americans to com- 
pare American ideals and statements of 
rights with those approved by the United 
Nations General Assembly. The text of the 
Declaration is reproduced with annotations 
to clarify difficult or technical terms. State- 


ments in the Declaration of Independence | 


and in the Constitution of the United States 
which parallel principles in the UN Decla- 
ration are included. The explanatory com- 
ment is intended to amplify and illustrate 
the principles stated in the documents them- 
selves. Suggested activities are included. 


Teaminc Up For Pusiic ReELations. A 
Handbook for Leaders in American 
Education. Robert F. Williams. 48 pp. 
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A Story of the | 
George Rogers Clark Expedition. G. A. | 


A Story of Philadel- 
$1.50 | 
MosQuiToEs IN THE Bic Ditcu. The Story | 





Published by the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, a Department 
of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1 
This handbook answers the question: What 
and where can a classroom teacher or an 
administrator get the experience or prepara- 
tion in public relations needed today? It 
gives recommendations for pre-service and 
in-service public relations preparation, sug- 
gests ways in which specific groups and 
agencies can perform these tasks, and pro- 
vides a guide to resource materials which 
will be useful to every person interested in 
building understanding and cooperation for 
the public schools. More than 300 educa- 
tional leaders from all parts of the United 
States contributed suggestions which were 
used as a basis for discussion and action at 
the National Conference on Public Relations 
in American Education in May, 1952. A new 


% 


list of 79 books, pamphlets, and articles on 
public relations comprises the final chapter. 


U. S. Government 


Civit DEFENSE IN ScHOOLs. Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. $0.15 


Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
ADMINISTRATION OF PusLic Laws 874 AND 
815. First Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, June 30, 1951. 
$0.25 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
rity AcENcyY, 1951. $0.20 


SEcu- 


COROT 


‘Gyloalar 


The beauty of the flaming fall 
foliage is an open invitation to 

y ‘ reinvigorate yourself by 
\ relaxing or indulg- 

Ms ing in outdoor 
Xe \ activity at 


The Manor. 





SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 
to-date story about rubber — in- 
terestingly and dramatically told. 


WRITE TO: 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. B 


i 
é;, 


Fy VRP 3AM ; 


ad 
a> 








POCONO | 
PV.) 


Vy POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 


Kindly state preferred show- 
ing date and alternate date. 
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NOW! 4 FILMSTRIP SETS FOR THE PRICE OF 3 





Yes, order as many of the new outstanding SVE Filmstrip sets as you 
like. . . . Then from the same list select 1 additional set, free of extra 
charge, for every 3-set purchase. This offer expires at midnight, Sat- 
urday, November 15, 1952. 

Write Immediately for descriptive list of these fine Filmstrip sets and 
take advantage of this unusual offer by ordering your requirements 
for the entire year. 


Authorized SVE{Dealer 


Clearfield, Pa. KURTZ BROS. Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


Pennsylvania’s Largest School Supply Plant 

















COUNSELING COLLEGE STUDENTS DuRING 
THE DEFENSE Periop. COUNSELING HIGH 
ScHooL STUDENTS DuRING THE DEFENSE 
Perriop. $0.25. STUDENTS AND THE + 
ARMED Forces. $0.45 


EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED BY HIGHER 
EpucaTionaL Institutions, 1950-51. 
$0.60 


EDUCATION IN THE 
America. $0.35 


LirE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN THE 
AMERICAN CuLtTuRE. Proceedings of a 
National Conference Sponsored by the 
Office of Education and the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
October 8-10, 1951. $0.30 


Unitep STATES OF 


MANUAL OF INnstRUCTIONS for Preparation 
of CMP-4C Applications for School, 
College, Museum, and Library Construc- 
tion. Division of Civilian Education Re- 
quirements 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

Arrica: New Crises IN THE MAKING. THE 
ArMep Roap To Peace. An Analysis of 
NATO. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 
each 

Air Ace Typinc Exercises. Department of 
Aeronautics, Capitol Bldg., Boise, Idaho 











THE WAY TO MASTERY ) OF ARITHMETIC 


IS UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


. an understanding that can only be developed through 


e a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 


a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 


with teens and tens 


a superior presentation of fractions 


problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 


everyday situations 


a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 


maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 


the pupil learns 


specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 


understanding 


Workbooks that intensify and extend number thinking 
through challenging demonstration and study lessons that 


parallel the basic texts. 








AUTHORS: Harry Grove Wheat, Professor of Education, West 
Virginia University; Margaret Leckie Wheat, formerly Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, State of West Virginia; Geraldine Kaff- 
man, Arithmetic Supervisor, East Chicago, Indiana; Harl R. 
Douglass, Dean of School of Education, University of Colorado. 








For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Kow, Peterson 


EVANSTON, 


and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 











ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FUND FoR ADULT 
EpucaTion, 1951. 595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

BAByY-SITTERS’ HANDBOOK. FAcTS ABOUT 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Your BEHAy- 
1oR Prosiems. Life Adjustment Book- 
lets. Guipe To Goop Manners. Hic 
Scuoot AnHeEAD! LIFE wiTtH BROTHERS 
AND Sisters. Junior Life Adjustme: 
Booklets. HELPING CHILDREN UNDE»- 
STAND SEX. PARENTS AND TEACHERS AS 
PartNerS. YOUR CHILD AND Rapio, TY, 
Comics, AND Movies. For Parents and 
Teachers. Science Research Associate:, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
$0.40 each 

LocaL HeattH Units ror PENNSYLVANIA. 
Papers and Discussion at the 1952 An- 
nual Meeting, Pennsylvania Health 
Council. Pennsylvania Tuberculosis and 
Health Society, 311 S. Juniper St., Phil- 
adelphia 7 

CuitpREN WHo Never Hap A CHANCE. 
Gettinc Reapy To Retire. LOYALTY IN 
A Democracy. Potitics Is WHat You 
Make It. Your NetcHsor’s HEALTH Is 
Your Bustness. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 each 

A Day IN THE Lire or A Worker. Lega- 
tion of the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
Washington, D. C. 

EARNING A LIVING IN PHILADELPHIA. A 
GuImDE TO THE StTuDY OF PLANE GEOM- 
ETRY. Terms One and Two. Curriculum 
Office, Philadelphia Public Schools 

Motion Picture CatTatoc. 1952-53. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit 2, Michigan 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
Epucation. Fifty-First Yearbook, Part 
II. Education in Rural Communities. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 
Ill. $2.75 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency ... 
American Seating Co. ...... ee 
Association of American Railroads .. 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 
Binney and Smith 
Bituminous Coal Institute 
Compton, F. E., & Co. 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. 
Field Enterprises (World Book) 

Inside front cover 
Great American Teachers Agency ........ 72 
Phestt, Di} Civang Cos tsu5 auncdaactie 600 
International Cellucotton Prods 

Company 

Kurtz Bros. es 
Minnesota Mining & Selistadtating Co. 33 
Personal Products Corporation ................. 71 
Pocono Manor ............... gh cans are Ae 
Row, Peterson & Cini .. 68, 70 
Scott, Foresman and Company ............ 64 
Singer, L. W., The, Co., Inc. . 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
State Teachers Colleges Inside back cover 
Teachers Placement Service ..................... 72 
United States Rubber Company 
Washington National Insurance Co. ........ 
Wrigley Co., William, Jr. . 
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NOTES AND NEWS e& Ko 





ErHEL McCormick, formerly in 
charge of elementary education at Al- 
toona, is now assistant to the superin- 
tendent in Allentown. 


J. Maurice Strattan has been 
elected superintendent of the Tredyf- 
frin-Easttown Township, Chester Coun- 
ty, schools to replace Hobson C. Wag- 
ner, deceased. Doctor Strattan had 
been superintendent of schools in Kit- 
tanning. 

LAWRENCE E. McKnicut, who has 
served as assistant superintendent of 
Lycoming County schools for a num- 
ber of years, is now the high school 
principal at Brookville. 


GERALD G. HoTTENSTEIN, formerly 
supervising principal of schools in 
North Wales, has been elected admin- 
istrative assistant to Superintendent 
A. M. Kulp of Montgomery County. He 
took office August 1. 


RicHarp L. Ax of Hershey has been 
named principal of the Susquehanna 
Township High School, Progress. 


RussELL S. Roppy, Shippensburg, 
has been elected supervising principal 
of Menno-Union, Mifflin County, joint 
schools to succeed James Gibboney. 
Mr. Gibboney resigned to become prin- 
cipal of Shippensburg High School. 


Mrs. IRENE Von STORCH is the new 
home economics teacher in Penbrook. 


THE MIDDLETOWN ScHoot District 
has received an allocation of $307,- 
970.50 in Federal funds for school 
construction in a “federally affected” 
defense area. Funds for this school 
construction program were authorized 
by the recently adjourned Congress in 
accordance with Public Law 815. 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS set a good ex- 
ample outside the classroom, especially 
in voter registration. A survey showed 
that 87 per cent of them were regis- 
tered to vote and a drive was con- 
ducted in September to get the re- 
maining 13 per cent to register. 


THE AMERICAN Association of 
School Administrators will hold its 
annual convention in Atlantic City, 
February 14-19. Headquarters, regis- 
tration, general sessions, and exhibits 
will be in the Atlantic City Municipal 
Auditorium. 


OCTOBER, 1952 





B. Anton Hess, formerly principal 
of Wilson High School at Spring 
Township, Berks County, has been ap- 
pointed high school principal at 
Tredyffrin-Easttown High School, to 
succeed Wallace S. Brey, retired. 


HERMINE K. BauscHarD, Academy 
High School, Erie, won a $4,000 Ford 
Foundation Fellowship. The money 
will be used for a special geographical 
tour of the southern and western parts 
of the United States. 





TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


There’s a scientific explanation for almost 


every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 


sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 


it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 


each with full directions and easy-to-understand 


scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 





1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 
fades and appears. GHOST 7s 

© caused by retinal fatigue—the 

S “auhy” of which Prof. Lynde 

\ interestingly explains. 








2. You can’t do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees. 
IT’S BALANCE vs. your 
center of gravity as 
Prof. Lynde shows. 


MANOKERCHIEF 
> 


3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 

water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 

Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 

sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 

lift string and lift 

the ice cube, too. 

THIS IS FASCINATING 

a PROBLEM 7 chang- 

: ing temperatures, 

which Prof. Lynde 
makes clear. 









































4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. ; 


If further interested—Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 3 in volume one. 


A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. ¥ 


SEE SET YE 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE N€W ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in 
which every character “comes to life.” 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for be- 
ginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of sep- 
arate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 
groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sen- 
tence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; In- 
tegrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











a story fo ame 
a picture fo Gal at 
things fo do 





Ml, S elling Studybook . ae 
by Arville Wheeler and Chyde 78. Wisere 


MY SPELLING STUDYBOOK SERIES is designed to develop word 
consciousness and to encourage every child to approach each new 
word with interest, confidence, and a sense of increasing mastery. 
The central purpose of these STUDYBOOKS is spelling to write. 


oP ed Heath | Company 


180 Varick Street New York 14 
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“Yours ... for the asking” 


Advertisers in PSJ offer you up-to-the-minute 
material we believe you will find useful for 
personal or professional use. To insure hay- 
ing this when you want it, order at once, 
Orders for items listed in previous years 
cannot be filled. For the quickest response, 
write the advertisers direct. Or, use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


la. How THE STATES 


3a. 


6a. 


l6a. 


. and 6a. 


HAve VOTED For 
PreswweNnT. A chart in colors, showing 
the number of electoral votes for each 
state as of 1948 and how the state 
voted in every presidential election be- 
tween 1856 and 1948. Size 15” x 12”, 
Reprint from Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. Useful in any grade study- 
ing Social Science or American History. 
Growinc Up Anp Lixkine It. A 29-page 
booklet for use among girls 12 to 18 
years of age. A free copy for each girl 
in class. (Personal Products Corpora- 
tion) 

“You’RE A Younc Lapy Now” 
and “Very PERSONALLY Yours” are 
two free booklets on menstruation for 
all age groups. 


. “You’rE a Younc Lapy Now” is es- 


pecially prepared for girls 9 to 12. 
Written at the language level of these 
girls and covers only material of in- 
terest to them. 

“VERY PERSONALLY YOURS” is an ac- 
cepted help for girls in Junior and 
Senior High School. Indicate number 
desired for classroom distribution. (In- 
ternational Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany ) 

Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


. Quiz ON RAILROADS AND RAILROADING. 


Free, illustrated Quiz booklet, contain- 
ing 300 questions and answers on rail- 
road history, equipment, organization, 
operations, etc. One copy per teacher. 
Classroom quantities available on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

CHRISTMAS—THANKSGIVING BOOKLET. A 
new 16-page booklet devoted to Holiday 
filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides from the 
SVE library. Describes and illustrates 
material for church and school programs 
for the two holidays. (Society for Visual 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





I have checked the items and quantities 
desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during this school year. 3c is 
enclosed for each item ordered. 

la 3a 5a 6a 14a 15a l6a 17a 18a 


Name ......... 


Subject taught........................ Grade........ 


School Name .................. 

School address .......... une 
City . State 
Enrolment: Boys............... Girls 
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Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill.) 

17a. Map oF Coat AREAS IN THE UNITED 
STATES is a new contribution to teach- 
ing aids on this vital industry. Shows in 
color locations of the four types of 
coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

18a. RCA “400” SENIoR AND JuNIOR 16mm 
sound film projector and accessories 
described in a fully illustrated 12-page 
pamphlet. (Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica) 


Necrology 


Ann ELIzABETH McBRrIDE, retired prin- 
cipal of Packer school, Bethlehem, 
August 1 


GEoRGE Woopwarb, 88, former Penn- 
sylvania State Senator, May 25 


ANNETTA PiPER Locke, Wilkinsburg, 
teacher for more than 40 years be- 
fore her retirement about 20 years 
ago, July 15 


Ezra B. PARSELS, teacher at Haverford 
Township High School for 35 years, 
July 15 

WarREN C. PHILLIPS, member of the 
Northumberland High School fac- 
ulty for 21 years, July 16 


Annie M. Granwam, former principal 


of McKelvy school, Pittsburgh, and | 
teacher for 45 years before her re- | 


tirement in 1935, July 20 


FranK L. CLoup, Longport, New Jer- 
sey, teacher since 1906 and princi- 
pal of Frankford High School, Phil- 
adelphia, from 1931 until he retired 
in 1946, July 21 


Joun C. DrEHL, former superintendent 
of Erie public schools, August 27 


Mrs. ELizABETH CLAYTON OSBORNE, 
81, Media, principal of Oakdale ele- 
mentary school, Springfield, Dela- 
ware County, and teacher for more 
than 40 years before her retirement 
in 1932, August 16 


M. ETHEL Lapp, teacher at West Phila- 
delphia High School for 38 years 
before her retirement last year, 
August 17 

Russet C. Boyes, teacher at Reading 


High School for 28 years, Septem- 
ber 2 


HERBERT C. WENNER, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Butler Township schools, 
Drums, Luzerne County, July 25 


Mrs. Jesste Wricut Noss, teacher in 
the Steelton schools for 44 years un- 
til her retirement in 1948, Septem- 
ber 1 
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School Master 


LOWEST PRICED’ 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose 


Projector 
in the World! 















*Less than 
$70.00! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information .. . or write to the 


SOCIETY FOR 
School Master VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 








Vv 


Created by SVE. . . makers of A Business Corporation 
internationally famous Instructor and 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
Skyline projectors. Dept. ST-3 













wa Free teaching material 
on a touchy subject 


For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Modess offers you a complete teaching plan which 


er 
Menstrual Hygiene 


was prepared under the supervision of leading educa- 
tors and doctors. It contains a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, two booklets about menstruation for 
teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 





For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.”” Brightly 
illustrated, this wise and helpful little book explains men- 
struation in a young girl’s own language. It describes the 
why’s and wherefore’s of this important physical function 
and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 
by doctors. 


Mail coupon below to get portfolio and as many copies of 
the booklet as you need . . . no charge at all to you. 








Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me 


- 
| 
| [_] Modess Educational Portfolio ( _—_-) copies of ““Growing Up and Liking It" 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 





Address 





City P.O. 





State. 





"= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; | 
(Please Print) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(Offer good only in U.S.A.) | 





Joun Linwoop EIsENBERG, president 
of State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, from 1937 to 1944, and dean 
of instruction at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, from 1944 until 
his retirement in 1948, September 2 

Ciara J. MILter, Williamsport, former 
teacher, August 26 

Mary ELIzABETH BALDWIN, teacher in 
Pottsville schools for over 22 years, 
January 27 

Raymonp V. Moon, teacher in Read- 
ing High School for 26 years, 
July 31 

JENNIE H. Poo.e, 85, teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools for 47 
years before her retirement, July 31 

J. Harry Lenr, teacher in Harrisburg 
schools since 1922, August 4 

Viota M. Gray, former teacher in 
the Philadelphia public schools, 
August 4 


Calendar 


October 1-2—Annual Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 


October 2-3—First Eastern Conference, 
Pa. Elementary School Principals 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln and Berk- 
shire Hotels, Reading 

October 3—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 


October 


Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 


October 8-10—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 9-10—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 9-10—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Stroudsburg 


October 10—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 
October 11—Junior Classical League 


Planning Committee, Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh 

October 13-14—Convention, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 

October 13-19—Pennsylvania Week 


October 15—Poetry Day in Pennsyl- 
vania 

October 16-17—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Harrisburg 

October 17-18—Third Annual State- 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Bedford Springs 

October 17-18—Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Harrisburg 

October 20—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 

October 24—United Nations Day 

October 25—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg 

October 29-31—Pa. 
District Superintendents, 
Springs 

October 31-November 1—Fifth Annual 
State-wide Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, State College 

October 31-November 1—Dept. of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Second 
Annual Conf., Bedford Springs Ho- 
tel 


Association of 


Bedford 


November 7-8—Pennsylvania School 
Press Association Convention, AI- 
toona 








Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more than a quarter of a century under the 
same management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
05 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


72nd Year 











service, privacy. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools and Colleges 


Many of the best opportunities for teaching are still before us. We can help you get a good 
job. We can always be helpful to ambitious teachers who want to do the best they can. We 
give you something you cannot get for nothing—better service, scientific service, personal 


50 WEST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO AD. 2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 





November 7-8—-14th Annual Art Edu. 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 


November 8-9—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 
Women Convention, Schenley Ho. 
tel, Pittsburgh 


November 9-15—American Education 


Week 


November 21-22—Second Annual 
Work Conference of the Department 
of Higher Education, Harrisburg 


December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Harris- 
burg; Collegiate Band Festival, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 


caster 


December 11-13—Conference, Pa. 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation, Abraham 


Lincoln Hotel, Reading 
December 29-30—College Physical Ed- 


ucation Association, Hotel New 


Yorker, New York 
December 29-31—PSEA Annual Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 


1953 
February 14-19—American Assn. of 
School Administrators Convention, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


April 15-18—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 
April 17-18—Pa. Future Teachers of 


America State Convention, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville 


April 18—Junior Classical League 


Convention, Glen Rock 


April 19-23—Eastern District Conv., 
NEA Dept. of American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh 


June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, Mi- 








ami Beach, Florida 
TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I4TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


e~-Seeking a Position? 
Many excellent positions listed, East 
and South, at attractive salaries. 
Write, telling about yourself. 

The Baltimore Teachers Agency 


(Est. 1925 
m K. Yocum 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
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General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities 
are available at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each 
institution. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 


trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg ......... Atypical Education and Business Education........ Harvey A. Andruss 
Catifowmie ........060 Atypical Education and Industrial Arts........... C. Herman Grose 
Se Home Economics and Industrial Arts............. James H. Duckrey 
SEE C65 cc ks ececdud NN Rs SR er errr oe Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ...... Te er Joseph F. Noonan 
eee BA Is vs ov cc ns vegan dea ana eee L. H. Van Houten 
go: 5s su Gidtiolie a ead Art, Business, Home Economics and Music........ Willis E. Pratt 
re Art Education and Library Science............... Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ......... Pe MN 6 ous 3 oa i hoeaisaa ce aed Was overs Richard T. Parsons 
er Home Economics and Music Education ........... James G. Morgan 
Millersville .......... Industrial Arts and Library Science .............. D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ....... Adult, Business and Cooperative Education........ Harry L. Kriner 
Slippery Rock ....... DE sx os ih soa ce eeed cae eens one Dale W. Houk 
West Chester ........ Health Education and Music Education............ Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leader- 


ship. 


Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local 
school districts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all 


curricula. 


All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, sec- 


ondary education or in the special fields as indicated above. 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the 


public schools of Pennsylvania. 


The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their 


professional preparation. 
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